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'ABSTRACT , - . , ^ ^ 

The permanent exhibition, the most typical form of 
museum exhibition, has failed to attract repeated visitation, since 
visitors quickly become familiar with the objects shoi*n. The 
temporary exhibition evolved as a result for the need of repeated 
visitation. The temporary exhibition, set up for a period of one to — 
six months, introduces fresh material to the visitor and stimulates 
his interest. Moreover, it frequently causes hia to revisit the 
permanent exhibition which contains the museum»s"main assets. This 
manual, consisting ot seven chapters, deals with the teaporary 
exhibit and traveling exhibit. Part I, 'the Temporary Exhibit, 
includes three chapters: The TemjJbrary Exhibit in Science Museums, 
which deals with designing, staff planning, lighting, . sound, etc.; . 
Temporary Exhibits in Art Museums, which considers methods, visitors, 
.catalogues, guides, and talks; and Exhibits in the Technically 
Underdeveloped Countries, which' discusses program types. Part II, 
Traveling Exhibitions, contains the following four chapters: Chapter 
IV deals with the origin, sources, costs, supervision, assembly, 
display, and other topics related to traveling Exhibits; Chapter V ^ 
discusses principles of packing; followed by Chapter VI, 
transportation. Chapter VII, the finkl chapter, considers insurance 
policies. An introduction, bibliography and three appendices are also 
included. (Author/TK) 
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FOREW.ORD 



The Orgam:^itton of Museums: practual ^advice 
(Museums and Monuments Series, IX) was 
published in 1960, as part of a long-term 
programme for the prepanitioii of technical 
manuals to meet the neetls of smaller museums 
and of institutions located in areas where 
museums are rare. 

li should not be forgotten that museums 
began as the collections t)f wealthy indi- 
viauals or groiips, and that they were based 
upon the premise that these col!cctit)ns were 
for the enjoyment and edification of a select 
few. This remainejl true even of State ct)l- 
lections during the last century. Curators 
placed in charge of the collections thus began 
their tasks as individuals having, primaril) 
academic or scientific training. 

During the past fifty years, however, 
increasing emphasis has 'been given to the 
doctrine that collections shown in museums 
could be appreciated by the general public, 
a phenomenon which accompanies the 
growth of pjublic education prograni.nies 
throughout the world. It was soon realized, 
however, that the simple placing of objects 
on exhibition was not sufficient and that 
explanatory devices and some coherence in 
prcsentadiin were necessary if the average 
visitor was to derive any intellectual or 
* aesthetic benefit. Perm^ment exhibitions were 
accordingly, modified over the course of 
years ancFcurators became familiarwith suclx 
factors as 'fatigue', traffic patterns, labels pro 
and con, backgrt)und colours,, lighting 
elTects, etc. ' 

However, even after the permanent exhibi- 
tions had been modified to suit thcrrcquire- 
ments of the public, and as the public in turn 
became familiar with the objects shown (par- 
ticularly the smaller collections in n* Hum- 

EMC / . 



sized and small institutions) the number of 
visitt;rs to a given institution inevitably 
declined. 

A'o museum's depend increasingly toaay 
upon public support, including government ^ 
support, it soon became evident that steps 
should be taken to encourage regular^ re- 
peated visits to museums/ The temporary 
exhibition was a result of this need, and 
since thcj Second World War has become an 
increasinjgly important element in^cvery ac- 
tfve museum's programme. The temporary 
exhibitiola, set up for a period of one to six 
month's, introduces fresh material to the 
visitor and stimulates his interest. Moreover, 
it frequently caCises him to revisit the per- 
manent exhibition which corttains the mu- 
seum's main assets?Therc have also resulted 
a number of seeondary benefits: the curato- 
rial staff has become increasingly conscious 
of the necessity for coherent presentation, 
has experimented more freely \\diH theatrical 
effects, and has evolved a range of exhibition 
furniture". Many of the lessons learnt have 
had a salutary effect upon the preparation or 
modernization of permanent exhibitions. 

Anothei: important result has been the 
exchange of oojects between museums for 
purposes qf temporary exhibition; such co- 
operation now takes place not only on a na- 
tional, but also on an international scale. In 
addition there also exist complete, perma- 
nent travelling exhibitions prepared By mu- 
seums, institutions and agencies, and even 
by governments. Hence the cultural benefit 
is' expanding steadily and communities arc 
becoming increasingly conscious of the cul- 
tural achievements of other peoples. Lastly, 
. packaging techniques have been developed 
tor fragile and often irreplaceable objects . ^ 

11. 



and' through the publication of Uncsct)'s 
Mitttiutl of Tr^iidlmg llshibit'ms^ these tccli- 
iiiques were w'dely diffused. 

The present manual, entided Teni^orarj 
and Tnv'cilwi Bx/jibi/;c-Ks, is published to 
meet the need for a text on these j5roblems. 
in the sectionon temporar) exhibitn)n.s, three 
chapters dc!(r with science and Jirt museums 
as well as with the possible utiiit} of tern- 
pon^ry exhibiuons in countries which are 
tmdcrgfnng rapid social and cuUural change. 
The section on travcUu^g exhibitions is a 
'revision of the originsl 1952^ 'manual and 
includes new material an^ techniques deve- 
» loped since it was issued. 

livery effort has been made by -the 
authors to eiDphasizc gcncnl principles 
\Wich are widely follower!;' any opinions 
expressed are/ however, those of the au-' 
thors and not necessarily those of Unesco. 



The Secrctatiat wishes to express appre- 
ciation of the- Ci)-qpcratiDn given in thc^ 
prcpara:ion of itiis manual by the different 
contributors: the Unesco/lLOM Museo- 
^graphical Documentation Centre; the Vic- 
.ton?, and Albert Jvfuseum, London; the 
Nati6nal Museum^ of Wales, Cardiff; the 
American Museunx. oL -Natural History, 
New York; and the various institutions, 
too numerous to mention,, which have con- 
tributed photographs and other documenet 
tar) material to the Unescq/ICOM Museo- 
• graphicaf Documentation* Centre. 



i. EI(5dic C. Osborp, Manual of Travelling Bhc* 
bthiitonsj Paris, Uncsco, 1953. (Museums and . 
Monuments scries, V.) (Out of print.) 
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THE TEMPORARY EXHIBIT 
IN SCIENCE MUSEUMS 



bv Lothar P. Wi-iteborg 



INTRODUCTION 

The vast majority of museums still bSlieye in 
the primary importance of their traditional 
function as' storehouses of objects andVinsti- 
tutions of research, and few of them rwvc 
laid stress on the interpretation oE their col- 
lections through exhibitions, and specifically 
temporary exhibitions. One often hears the 
excuse that temporar) exhibitions tax' the 
budget and the permanent staff's time so 
severely tbat they interfere with permanent 
exhibits, maintenance, research and other 
normal activities of a museum. 

However, some museums have learned to 
solve the problems of tight budgets, sniall 
staff, inadequate storage area and exhibition 
space by stressing temporary and changine 
exhibitions. Not only do they thus avoid 
huge expenditure on permanent installations 
and'ovcrcomc the general problem of lack of 
space, but they find added zest in meeting 
their obligations to the oublic by presenting 
timely exhibitions installed in a flexible mo- 
dular exhibit system. Thus, in rotation, the 
museum is ablato show more of its perma- 
nent collcaions in a smaller space and the 
visitor to receive fresh stimulation from a 
changing series of new exhibits. This 
approach is finding many adherents among 
newly constructed museums, for maximum 
. tlexibility offers great functional advantages 
and in the l^ng run saves both monqv' and 
space. It may'cost almost as much to design 
and construct good modular exhibition 
equipment, including cases and panels, as 
permanent exhibition equipment, but the 
flexible units can be used again and again. 

Whether a museum exhibit is permanent 
or temporary, its main objective should be to 



communicate ideas, facts , or concepts by 
visual means, not merely to present objects 
in a pleasing arrangement. /• 



DESIGNING EXHIBITIONS 

The success of an exhibit depends chiefly on 
the quality of its design and, above all, the 
concept to be illustrated or the story to |)c 
told, but an cxhibition'does not in fact exist 
without its visiting public, and what really 
matters is how the visitors react to what they 
see. Whether the captive museum audience 
can be satisfied depends both on the visitor 
himself and on the techniques of presentation 
used. It i;5 their dramatic quality and their 
diffcrencprom the everyday world that make 
exhibits memorable. Over the past years the 
trend m^xhibition design towards clean and 
simple shapes has led to a dramatic and more 
direct method of presentation. In addition to 
architectural effects-^raphic design, paint- 
ing, photography, and the applied arts and 
crafts have had \ marked influence on ex- 
hibition design. The coiTjbination of simple 
structure and Wcll-thotight-Qut- colour 
schemes is one of the strohges^t response- 
producing techniques at the disposal of the 
designer. Colour, form and lignting can be 
used to guide the visitor along a predeter- 
mined path and empty space turned to ad- 
vantage to afford a visual rest, a matter of 
extreme importance in larger museums. 
Colour and lighting can also be used to 
dramatize an important part of the story, 
and where the immediate purpose is the 
transmission of concepts and facts, ideas can 
be communicated by visual symbols, i.e., 
colours and forms used as substitutes for 
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wordb. ^So Concept oc thcurv \i> tuu ditlicult 
tu interpret to .in uniaiti.itcJ niinJ uf anv 
age, pro\ ulc J it 1^ clucul.itcd ai tcrmb of the 
vicucc*b c.\pccicticc. Du>lgh» la Itb proper 
place, u6cd vvith tabtc and tcchnlL«il bkill, 
acts ab a subtle pcrbaadcr of public Inccrcbt 
and attention. 

Exhibitii/nb on a binglc thcnic arc a rda 
livel) nc\\ departure both la the Ion*; hlbtor v 
of museums and in cummcr/ul dispLu, and 
the> offer great scope forA.\penmentation 
and dc;\elopmcnt. Enormous possibilities lie 
ahead in the field of \isual communiwitiun, 
not So much in layout, structure and displa) 
arrangement as in the controlled applicatioa 
of techniv{ues of sound,, animation, colour 
and lighting. Architecture and displa) 
arrangement help tu focus attention on the 
exhibits, but thev should never be allo\yed 
to monopolize interest. Exhibition design Is 
an empirical process, and there is no one 
infallible answer to an) problem. Some of 
the problems of \isual communication met 
bv the e.xhibition designer could be over 
eome if a standardized psjchologicil testing 
device Could be developed to anticipate 
visitor response and information retention. 
But before such aids are available c.xperimen 
tation on a large scale will have to be »./idcr 
taken. And, of course, successful exhibition 
design ean never be mcreK a matter of 
applying formulae^ 

bTAPI- rOR EXHIBITIONS 




Since trained museum spcelallsts are rare 
among the staff of the smaller museums, 
wfierc possible, advice and help should be 
Sought from the nearest college or uni 
vcrsit). The small museum and the uni- 
V crsit) can co-opcrate to their mutual benefit 
and that of the communitj;. 

Little of the available museum literature 
8eals with the problems of visual communi 
^ cation, the conception, planning, 

design. Construction and final InstalLition of 
cxhioits. I is hoped that the short biblio 
graph) giv -n at the end of this chapter ma) 
stimulate new thought concerning this most 
challenging aspect of museum vv ork* 

PLANNING AN t.KHIBITlON 

Let us assume that a set sum Is avaiUble for 



a new exhibition hall for temporary exhibi- 
tions where flexlbilit) and ch.ingeabilit) will 
be essential requirements. How ought we tu 
approach the prublem of designing a modular 
e.xnlbit unit appropriate for thr first planned 
exhibit assigned to the new gallerv, whicK 
will also be suitable for future still unplanned 
exhibits? The primarv^ consuicrations will 
be the budget, the ava;labilitv of materials, 
i.e., metalj glass, plastic, etc., and also of 
Competent craftsmen. Monc) must be set 
aside for the Contents, preparation and 
installation of the first cxhioition. 

Let us assume that the new gallcr) is to be 
opened in a health museum that Is already in 
operation and has a small staff and a limited 
budget* The contents of the first exhibit will 
de^al with -the biologv of man, a general 
physiological surve)* Future exhibits will 
deal with more detailed aspects of the human 
bod), its function in health and illness, and 
other exhibits of special current interest. 
Taking into consideration the space av aibble 
In the new gallerv and the estimated av erage 
attendance, including guided tours, the 
planners must now arrange the exhibit space. 
If the exhibition has a particular message, 
the -onl) wa) to make sure that the visitor 
sees ever) thing and in the right order is by 
controlled circulation. This means quite 
simplv that people are not offered a choice of 
routes round tnc display but are unobtru- 
sivcly directed along the correet path. Baffles 
and screens can restrict the area seen at any 
one time so that the viewer is able to con- 
centrate on independent groups of logically 
eclated objects. 

After a content outline or exhibit story 
has been prepared and the types of exhibits 
to be used have been selected, i. e., speci- 
mens, models, photographs, charts -ind 
diagrams, the exhibit is laid out in a logical 
progression according to the outline and 
space is allocated on a pLm drawing of the 
galler). Thought must also be given j6 
future needs which ean sometimes be pro- 

V ided for in the design of the units* We now 
have, on a plan drawing, a story outline, a 

V isitor flow pattern and a rough idea where 
various parts *iof the exhibit will appear* 
Many arrangements, rearrangements dnd^ 
drawings will undoubtedly have to be made 
before a clear, simple solution is reached for 
the final arrangement of the exhibit. ' 
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Now, with the assistance uf an architect, 
statf designer, or exhibit consultant, flcxibL 
modular exhibition furniture and the exhibit 
Itself can be planned. In any exhibition, of 
whatever nature or size, the third dimension 
IS the essential element, and for this reason 
the most direct approach to xhc conception 
and planning of exhibitions is tu work first 
with scale models, and then to experiment 
with the actual materials to be shown in 
order to find the best spatial relationships 
for the finished exhibitioru 



USE Ol= 
\VORK 



A .\rODEL IN PREPARATORY 



in 



For the exhibition designer, working ... 
three dimcnsiot>s represents a method of 
visualization. Merely b\ creating an illusion 
of the exhibipon space on a miniature scale 
and with a human figure in proportion, his 
imagination is set-to workJtfi three-dimen- 
sional terms (Plate /}r Concepts and ideas 
for design will occur to him which would 
not result from workinj^ with two-dimen- 
sional byouts on paper. Spatial relatio;ishfps 
will suggest themselves; the placing of an 
object in the foreground or in the back- 
ground, grouping, etc. Possibilities of using 
such devices as a revolving drum to carr> 
information or a large informative photo, 
mural or drawing as a background for a 
model or specimen will come to mind. In 
these and in many other wa>s the final design 
IS formulated in the proper medium of the 
exhibition space itselt. 

The model, then, is a medium of creative 
visualization for the designer, and it is an 
equally important tool for those planning the 
exhibition. The curator who has undertaken 
the background research and sheeted the 
mateiiul can by this means grasp Ithc possi- 
bihnes and the limitations of the facilities at 

his command. He will be able to check the « , -— o - 

. effectiveness of his choice of material, view>. charts and diagrams, or a three-dimen$fonal 
It from the point of view of the spectator \ exhibit 
s 1 .1 de- Lre^nst 



need not be worked out in detail. Four pieces 
of cardboard become a room and even the 
crudest stick placed inside to represent a 
human figure will suffice. It is advisable at 
this stage to work on a very small scale. This 
preUminary planning is essential, whether the 
.exhibition is to occupy a large hall, a 
temporary, free-standing display unit, or a 
single wall'Case. It permits the relationships 
between the major divisions of the subject 
to be seen as a whole; the constituent 
elements of these divisions need not be 
considered in detail at this stage. 

When larger exhibitions are being planned 
it may be necessary to work on a larger scale, 
particularly when a great deal of information 
15 to be transmitted and co-ordinated use of 
labels, diagrams, models and specimens is 
required. A scale of one-fourth actual size 
will suggest sufficient detail to provide a 
sound basis for planning. It is advisable to 
prepare complicated panels or cases in full 
scale. 

ffhe preliminary design model is a means 
of trying out ideas. Alternative positions of 
specimens in a case, or of cases and free- 
standing panels, can be tested quickly and 
easily. New possibilities can be examined, 
and the manipulation of scale exhibition 
furniture can lead to the discovery of new 
ways of exploiting the available space. 
Everything mtist be considered in relation 
to the eye and the position of the viewer, the 
distance at which the object will be seen 
first, and where the viewer will stand for 
close inspection. The designer, knowing 
that visitors will be standing,yShould design 
for viewing at eye level: aboiyt 5 ft. 3 in. for 
Europeans and Americans and 5 ft. fo. 
Asians. 

To return to our design for the Biologv of 
Man exhibition: we must decide whether 
the display is to be primarily two-dimen- 
sional, I.e., apanel exhibit with photographs. 



trying to understand the seauence and 
velopment of the subject, ana weigh visually 
the impact of the various elements almost as 
if he wera actually confronted with them. 

In the early planning stages, the usefulness 
of a model is in almost inverse ^oportion to 
the amount of detail included. This is a tool 
in the development of a plan, and as such 



with many specimens, models and 
^•constructions in addition to ,the two- 
dimensional elements. The deciding factors 
will be the budget and the availaoility of 
specimens, models or a staff model-nriaker. 
Let us assume that the exhibit will be 
primarily two-dimensional, but will include 
some specimens knd models. This will 
determine the choice of exhibit structure: 
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cither .1 free btanJing panel ^vbtcm or a wall 
paad 5)dCcm vvith a few cabci> to huubc the 
Spccimcu> auvl qiuJcfb. The pubsibiliticj> 
uf'Jcbi^n aiul <.vm^trualun are limitlcbb. 
Expensive matcrqld like alliminium, stccl 
afta plabtic can be used (Figs. / and 2, Platen 
J«i and b)^ bat, vvherc economy is important, 
plumb lag. pipe, \\ ood and glass (Figs. Jand 
Plates 6 and 7\ which arc found everywhere 
and arc usuallv inexpensive, are also suit- 
able, Novt, With o>ir story outline, visitor 
t\u\\ pattern ^ind scale model of the hall, 
as well as designs for a flexible exhibit unit 
uf panels and cases, w e can finally design the 
first exhibition. 

The over all design may have to be altered 
at various stages in the construction of the 
panels and cuses, depending on the specific 
requirements for exhibition of the objects 
{^elected. In some instances, the design of 
ccxtam parts of the exhibit may have to be 
worked out in some detail before even a 
rough judgement can be reached as to its 
general form or size in relation to the rest of 
the exhibit. It nuy rh,e necessary to make a 
Cull bcale mock-up ofa panel or case in order 
to^judije its effectiveness^ in illustrating the 
parjicular theme. By working with tnrce- 
dimcnsional models, problems of how to 
make elear the relationship of the various 
parts ot a complex explanation can be solved 
by experimenting with position, colour 
association, or structural connection. How- 
ever, the general design is always the over- 
ridmg eonsiderati^n and must be constantly 
referred to. The lo^tion of each case or 
panel in the exhibition as a whole must be 
decided in terms of size, colour, form and 
material, and here ^gain the scale model is a 
valuable aid. 

While the design of the exhibit is being 
worked out the curator should keep in mind 
the accompanying cxjalanatory labels.* If the 
exhibit has been wcU planned with a clear 
over-all objective and the curator has 
thought out his story^ in visual terms, the 
welding of all the various elements into a 
comprcncnsivc whole can be effectively 
achieved with a minimum of captions and 
labels (Plate i). Good exhibition depends on 
clear visualization of ideas rather than the 
logical structure of scripts or story outlines. 
WTicn the story is submitted to the designer, 
it should be accompanied by rough label 



cop). Too often the labels are written after 
the e.\hibit design is complete, and it is then 
discovered that much information will have 
to be added for the sake of continuity or by 
wa> of cxpbnation. An exhibition which is 
no more tnan a textbook illustrated with a 
few three-dimensional objects is not attrac- 
tive to the museum visitor, but the opposite 
extreme, the e.xhibition with harolv any 
labels, is equally unsatisfactory. All too 
frequently in many of our art museums, an 
archaeological ceramic specimen may be 
identified merely as '^ceramic vessel with 
handle*. Words should nevertheless be kept 
to a minimum and the best way to communi- 
cate the exhibition's message is by memor- 
able visual images. 

Successful visual Communication in an 
exjhibit demands that all the elements- 
design, technical preparation, bbels and 
installation— form a unified whole. After an 
initial visual impression has been made by 
the most obv ious components <^ the exhibit, 
i.e., form, colour and light, the communi- 
cation of general information depends upon 
the integration of the various elements used 
to illustrate the subject— specimens, photo- 
graphs, reconstructipns, models, etc. The 
basic information is Communicated through 
titles, sub-heading^nd labels, which should 
be designed to harmonize with the atmos- 
phere created. 

The most difficult problem is perhaps the 
writing of the actual text of the label; 
.should it be addressed to a mass audience or 
to a public of a particular educational level? 
This question is partially answered in the 
case of specialized museums such as chil- 
dren's museums or university museums, but 
for most mus.cums the question of label 
comprehension presents an extremely diflfi* 
cult pr^lem to which there is no definite 
solution. Obviously, no single style of label 
Can arouse interest at all educational levels. 
Attempts have been made to overcome this 
problem by completely climinatinc^Jabcls, 
or by supplementing the detailed label by a 

1. I am greatly indebted to Mr. Alex Williams 
who has given me permission to use much 
of his material on labels. See A. Williams, 
•Labels. Writing, Design and Preparatitfrt/ 
Curafory New York, 1960, Vol. Ill, No. 1, 
p. 26-42. 
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r-ic. /. Adiustablc case mounting. 1, anoJizcd aluminium poles, 2, notches to receive cases panels 
and shelves ; 3, ceiling ; 4, foam rubber , 5, threaded aluminium pipe ; 6, screw jack ; 7 floor ; 8 double- 
faced industrial tape to prevent movement, 9, case with wooden back, floor and two sides (glass 
slides into notched grooves;, 10, hooks for attachment to vertical poles. Case can be hung horizon- 
tally or vertically. 
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Fig. Ordinary plumbers* pipe 'system*, \ertical pipes are threji^ied at both ends so that flange 
plates can be extended firmly against floor and ceilings. Panels can be -suspended on wires, rods or 
straps. Any kind of arrangement can be made, depending upon the need of the exhibit and its size. 
1, ceiling; 2, floor; 3, ceiling and floor disc plus rubber disc of the same size; 4, flange plate for 
celling and floor, 5, regular pipe fittings with all threads drilled out. pipe slides through, set screws 
hold pipe in place, 6, noles for set screws; a bolt or a pin traverses the fitting and the pipe and the' 
\ unit is thereby somewhat stronger; 7, floor plan. 
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Fig. 5. Keyhole mounting system. 1, cut- 
out area on block to receive screw head; 
2, metal plate with keyhole, nailed to 
block; 3, keyhole block glued to back 
of panel; 4, panel; 5, round head screw 
with head a way from, wall, to receive key- 
^holc block; 6, wall or major panel. 
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/ general guide to the exhibit in the form of 
/ an inexpensive booklet or a free mimeo- 
graphed sheet (take-home label) which can 
be kept for future reference. Though there 
is strong support for this method of impart- 
ing information, it dqps not solve all 
problems. -Another method of assisdng the 
public is to provide guided lectures; this, of 
course, limits the museum-goer who likes to 
explore" for himself. 

Assuming that the- interest of the most 
casual visitor has been aroused by the title 
and the cye-catchingjclements of the exhibit, 
a short statement should be provided in the 
form of a main Jabel written in a style 
appropriate to all levels of the reading public. 
It must te simple and at the same time 
should so supplement the exhibit that the 
casual visitor learns something, even if 
(owing to lack of time or ability to compre 
hend) he does not read the more detailed 
labels. The main label should be cleverly 
written and to the point, in order to en- 
courage the visitor to seek further informa- 
tion in detailed descriptive labck; but it 
sliould also be kept short so that the scholar 
may pass on to the more comprehensive 
labels. A brief bibliography of popular and 
scholarly publications should be given at the 
end of the main label for those whose 
interests go beyond the scope of the exhibi- 
tion. The small percentage of ^ysitors. whose 
ioterests have been aroused to this extent 
should be able to find further informadon 
without having to inquire from the curator. 

In view of the difficuldcs mendoned, it 
would be an advantage to have a label 
editor; hut few museums have an exhibition 
programme which would require his ser- 
vices full time. Museums witn small pro- 
grammes and limited budgets might entrust 
this work to the librarian or the editor of 
their scholarly or popular publicadons. And 
even the smallest might take advantage of 
local writers, paying a sniall fee or recruidng 
them on a voluntary basis. 



LABEL DESIGN ^ 

The label designer should have some know- 
ledge of typography, priftting and type 
fjiccs. There are numerous books on the 
subject and many good typography Sind 
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commercial art journals. In the general 
design of typography and labels the main 
title should Tbe considered first and given 
prominence for it carries the basic infor- 
mation. Emphasis can be obtained by the 
use of contrasting type faces and sizes and 
different coloured inks. Cut-out or czst 
'lettbrs give added impact to the main title 
and may also be usea in a smaller size for 
sub-headings. The use of all capital letters is 
permissible in short statements or titles, but 
IS not advisable for labels of any length. ' 

Because our eyes have beconr»*J accustomed 
to the lower-case letters used in books and^ 
newsprint, these 'should be used to guard* 
against eye strain in fairly lengthy copy 
which must be read with speed andaccuracjj. 
This is one of the many recjuisitcs for legi- 
bility. Others are .proper design of type facc,^ 
type size, length of line and spacin^of lines. 
Visibility refers to the capacity of being seen 
or distinguished against a background. 
Legibility is not possible without high visi- 
bility, but high visibility does not guarantee 
high legibility. 

. The main label should be designed to 
catch the eye at the start (Plates 3 and 14). 
If space permits, it should have a special 
posidon and should never be placed close 
enough to i specimen or model to be mis- 
taken for an individual label. The type size 
need not ncc^ssarilv be larger than that used 
for the secondary labels, provided it is in. a 
bolder face. The format tor the maifi label 
should, however, be larger, and if, owing to 
space limitations, the main label must be 
placed close.to other labels, a different colour 
should be used. Because the nature and pur- 
poses of exhibits arc^so varied, the design 
and position of the secondary descriptive 
labels will also' vary considerably, but the 
essendal codsideration is ggod readability.^ 

Three factors determine good^visibility 
and readability: illuminadon, size, and con- 
trastf. For illumination, as an absolute mini- 
mum, ten foot-candles should be used 
(measured on the object or label shown\ 
Size of the type face for secondary labels 
should not be smaller than twenty-four 
point and, if space permits, a larger size 
should be used. Contrast between the letters 
and the background should be as strong as 
possible; black letters on a white back- 
ground offer the best contrast for, although 
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equally strong, white letters on a black 
background are mure tiring to the eye. If it 
is desired to reduce contrast, the label back 
ground should be the same colour as the 
wall panels or exhibit case. For the best 
.results a sample label should be tried out for 
readabilit) in the exhibit are^i under lighting 
conditions similar to those planned for ihc 
finished exhibit. But no matter what back 
ground colour is used, increasing the size of 
the type face will re&ult in better legibllit). 

PREPARATION OF LABELS 

The use of three-dimensional letters for 
short titles and sub-titles is quite practical 
and the added dimension helps to give the 
title the required emphai)is. These letters are 
available today in a variety of materials- 
cardboard, cork, plaster, metal, pListic, and 
wood (Plate 4). Qtalogues showing the 
entire range of type faces and sizes can be 
"obtained from most art dealers and suppliers. 
If the ready-made letters are too expensive, 
letters can be cut by hand in any of the 
above-mentioned materials, or a master set 
of letters c*in be carved out of plaster and 
additional castings made using a latex mould. 

Hand lettering fpr tides and sub-titles 
must be done by a skilled professional. In 
most countries this is very expensive, but 
poor hand lettering reveals the amateur and 
alU^ays results in bad readability. With a 
little practice a Lerov lettering guide will 
give professional results. 

The amat(5ur, with some practice and a 
good sense of l^t^r spacing, can also nruke 
fairly adcquatc^titlw^y pasting up corflmer 
cially printed letters and enlarging them by 
photostat to the desired size, using either 
the negative or the positive. These commer 
cially printed alphabets are available in 
almost all type faces and are printed on 
clear thin sheets of plastic with pressure 
sensitive adhesive on the reverse side. 

Letters engraved on metal plates, en- 
graved or routed on lucite (perspex) or vari- 
coloured laminated plastic sheets offer 
further possibilides. 

The typewriter should not be overlooked 
when it is a question of making Inexpensive 
two-dimensional labels. An enlarged photo- 
stat of a typewritten label can be mounted on 
a card or, with an adhesive, directly on the 



wall surface. Bulletin and electric type- 
writers are also useful fot diis purpose. 

If the budget permits, the best procedure 
for labels is to have them set in type. 
typesetter or printer will supply information 
on the systems that are available locally. 

An exhibit with many elements of design , 
(specimens, art-work, labels) can be made 
less complicued, and therefore mor^ple.ising 
to the eye, by the eliminadon of the rec- 
tangles that arc inevitable with labels printed 
.or mounted on cards. One method that 
comes close to achieving the desired result 
is to print labels on a kraft paper (brown 
wrapping paper) painted, by brush, roller or 
spray gun, the same colour as the back- 
ground. The disadvantage is that the edge uf 
the paper is still visible and one is never- 
theless conscious of the rectangle, however 
softened. Photo-enLirgemeats with all the 
label material combined -on one sheet 
achieve the result, but impose limitations in 
the use of colour. . 

The best results are achieved through the 
use of the silk screen, which offers unhmited 
colour possibilities (Plate 5). Silk-screen 
labels blend in to the background wall or 
panel rather than obtruding as individual 
elements in the design. This method is more 
expensive because ot the equipment, training 
and labour entailed, but the resuks ate more 
than worth the extra expense, not only for 
labels but in the reproduction of art-work in 
one or many colours on opaque, translucent 
or transparent surface. 

The small museum which cannot afford 
the ^ilk-Screen process can use other methods 
to good effect by exercising some ingenuity 
in the planning and designing stages and 
using good methods of mounting. 

Labels, graphs, charts and some kinds of 
att -work can be mounted with photogra- 
phic dry -mounting (heat and pressure- 
sensit*"e adhesive) tissue using a heat press 
or an ordinary htJusehold iron. Trimming. is 
done with a paper cutter or a circular saw. 
In wet mounting, glues, pastes and cements 
are used. 

Most/firms th^t make photo-enlargements 
or phptostats are also prepared to mount 
them. /Work of this tvpe should be counter- 
moui^ted on paper of similar weight to pre- 
vent buckling. The edges can either be 
wrapped or trimmed flush. 
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Finislied labels, art-work and photographs 
mounted on panels of masonitc or fibrcboard 
can be installed by screwing, toeing in (wich 
nails), or glueing to keep them flat on an) 
surface. If they are to be mounted away from 
the wall, blocks of wood arc glued to the 
four corners or in the centfe of the back of 
the label panel which is then attached to a 
larger exhibit panel by means of a keyhole 
plate (Fig. 5). Ihese can be mounted flush 
with the back of thick panels or on blocks ^ 
Cemented to the back of the panels. The 
device is quite simple: the plate has a hole 
in the shape of an upside-down keyhole; this 
is slippecl over a roundhead screw in the 
wall or in the larger exhibit panel. The panel 
is Ticked in place by moving it downwards, 
once the screw head has passed into the hole. 
Keyhole phtes have several advantages: 
large heavy panels can be hung rather than 
cemented on a wall and, if desirable, at some 
distance from it; and panels for temporary 
exhibits can be easilv removed. 

For the most eflcctive exhibit labels three 
poinjs should be emphasized: if possible, 
aprofessioail label writer should be engaged; 
readability and visibility are the most impor- 
tant criteria of good d-'iign; use should be 
made of the best preparation techniques 
within the limits of the budget allotted. 



LIGHTING 

The importance of good lighting in museum 
exhibitions cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized since, to a great extent, it determines 
how we see, what we see and how we feel 
about what we see. The common practice of 
designing the mounting and arrangement of 
exhibits before considering how thev are to 
be lighted is an unfortunate one. "A more 
sensible order of priorities would be to 
reverse the normal practice: i.e., the designer 
would start with the exhibits themselves, 
consider how to light them to the best 
advantage of the viewers and then proceed 
with the planning and designing. 

Under ideal exhibition conditions every 
aspect of display^ is controUable. Acjifijial 
lighting Whicn can be focused, moved ^nd 
coloured, and which is independent of the 
weather, is therefore the bes^t exhibinon 
— . lightirig. It is in, fact a kind of artificial sun- 
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ligh£ that can be manipulated and projected 
at; will, bringing with it the power to control 
interest, mood and attention, and stimulate 
pleasure. Although daylight is considered to 
be a constant, value, it is in fact changing all 
the time and affecting mood and atmosphere 
as it does so. In northern countries, for 
instance, people ?utomaiicallv relate the 
glow of tungsten with warm desirable sun- 
light, and react against the cold glare of bluc- 
wnite fluorescent^lighting. In hot countries 
the reverse is true. 

Light can attract or distract attention. 
Since people's eyes will always focas on a 
brilliant object, lighting is the simplest way 
of emphasizing exhibits. In the same way, 
lack ot light can be used to conceal undesir- 
able details and dull corners and give con- 
trast to the bright areas. There is too mucli 
to see in any exhibition, but good lighting ' 
can at least ensure that viewing is not left 
entirely to chance. Anything that has shape, 
mass or texture carube made more inter- 
esting by careful lighting.) 

Like any other medium, lighting requires 
to be handled with care and, above all, 
common sense. All exhibitions must have 
a fixed amount of ambient lighting in ad- 
dition to the directional light illuminating 
the displays. There may be exceptional crises 
when an extremely dramatic effect is desired, 
but again common sense should be used. 
For example, a dark object, even when illu- 
minated, can never be as bright as a light 
one; nor is it of any use to light an exhibit 
if the light soutce is so placed that it dazzles 
tjiir observer (Fig. 6), 

Tlie two main types of artificial light , 
spurce are fluorescent and filament lamps. 
Fluorescent lamps are extremely economical 
and provide a general shadowless flood of 
light if installed at the prope; distance. They 
are obtainable in cool ancl warm colours. 

Direcnonal fluorescent tubes, a new rorirf 
of fluorescent lamp, can be focused to somc^^ 
■* extent. With the s'tandard fluorescent tubes 
louvres a^e /teeded to reduce glare and to 
help direct the light. They are most appro- 
priate for general bacTcground or ceuing 
illumination, but they can be used in con- 
junction with filament lamps to provide 
direcdonjillighungfromoneside. If equipped 
with a hood or louvres they can also be 
used in narrow* exhibit cases. 
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I'jg, 6, Types of iHujnination. 1, 2, 3, 4, typw 
of panel illumination; 5, internal case-lighting; 
6, a rule to remember: to illuminate af wall the* 
light source should neicr be closer than the pro- 
portion of 1 to 4, otherwise 'hot s»jts* on thp 
wall surface will be too noticeable, and the bottom 
of the panel will be in relative darkness. 
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FiLimcnt lamps arc less economical than 
fluorescent, but more adaptable for special 
lighting effects. For general light, frosted 
filament lamps arranged in lines or batteries 
give an effiect similar to that of fluorescent 
fighting, but warmer" and less diff'used. Ex- 
cept when used for this purpose, they re- 
quire :i special fitting or reflector. Manufac^ 
turers* catalogues usually supply information 
on such fittings, or Hght hoods can be 
*tailor-made- by a local tinsmith to meet 
almost any need. 

Flood-lamps give a geiwral light in one 
direction. Parallel beam reflectors cast a 
beam of light for a considerable distance, 
creating sharp shadows, like a searchlight. 
Focused spot lamps can also throw light a 
considerable distance, focusing it sharply on 
an object. They are quite expensive and the 
further the light H to carry, the higher the 
wattage reauired. Two 30-watt lamps give 
out as mucn light as a 60-watt, but the 60- 
watt lamp will project it further. Since fila- 
ment lamps produce heat, ventilation is 
an important' factor, particularly' where 
the fittings are to be built into the display 
casing. 

Wherever possible fitungs for directional 
hghtyig should be concealed, especially if 
the exhibit is to be permanent. For tempo- 
rarv exhibits a flexible lighting system is 
most desirable, and the concealment of 
fixtures is not always practical. Because of 
the diniculty of concealment there is a^ten- 
dency to use the fixtures as decorative ele- 
ments; this is usually a mistake. On the 
other hand, the stock fittings" that best suit 
the lighting requirements of a particular 
display are often awkward to assimilate as 
coherent elements of a design, and more 
elegant fittings used for eff*ect rarely provide 
the best lighting for display. Like all general 
rules this one can occasionally be disregarded 
where there Is taste, money, and time for 
^xperimentadon (Plates 8 to 10). 
^Mthough much has l?een said about day- 
ligh^^ersus artificial lighting in museums 
the question merits further discussion. In 
my view, daylight is rarely sjitisfactory as 
exhibition lighting: it varies too greatly in 
cold chmates and is too brilliant in tropical 
climates; in all climates it changes direction 
and quality throughout the day. From a dis- 
play point of view a building with no win- 
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dows is preferable, so that all illuminanon 
can be controlled. 

However, although modern designers of 
museum buildings, particularly in America, 
are beginning to reject the architectural 
concept of a skeleton structure with a cur- • 
tain wall of glass, most museum exhibition 
designers are obliged to compromise by 
providing for a certain amount of daylight. 

Daylight can, it is true, be successful forrj 
the illumination of certain exhibits, but onlj/ 
in large areas where the fall of light can 
simulate natural exterior conditions.lJatujal 
light from side windows does not do justice 
to labels and display arrangements, but it 
can be fairly successfully used for a few 
selected exhibits or large pieces of sculpture 
(Plate //). Natural light tailing from a sky- 
light into a cramped area may create entirely 
the wrong atmosphere, and even in a large 
area the positidmng of exhibits for adequate 
naturaUighlmg is difficult.^In practice, there- 
fore, if natural light cannot be eliminated it 
is best to use it as general Hght, and to 
supplement it by artificial light focused on 
the exhibits. The artificial light sonrces must 
be concealed, of course, so that the eye is 
not shocked by the contrast with the day- 
light to which it is attuned. Where the day- 
light enters from one side only, it may be 
worth while to black out the windows and 
rely solely on artificial light so as to avoid 
awkward shadows (Plates 13a, b and c and 
IF). 

Many museologists may consider this an 
entirely one-sided and unacceptable assess- 
ment of the situation, presumably because 
we have so many sentimental notions about 
the efficiency and benefits of natural light. 
But if one considers the matter objectively 
and without prejudice, natural light is seen 
to be quite unreliable and often inefficient. 
On the other hand, the recognized domain 
of artificial* lighting is expanding, for 
example in commercial exhibits and trade 
fairs where much more imagination and 
creanvity have been shown in the display of 
goods; commercial exhibitions have played 
a more important role than museums in the 
evolution of present trends of exhibition 
technique. The problem lies not so much in 
creating the rignt atmosphere in a limited 
area by means of artificial light, but in 
making the transition from artificial light to 
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diylight. Once the change has been accepted, 
there is r.ircU .in> disci>mfi>rt ur e\cn an> 
awareness of 'unnatural' light. 

ANIMATION' 

Movcnient of one kind or another is an old 
and reliable meihod of creating interest. The 
electric motor and flashing lights in sequence 
havi;pro\ided exhibitii^n organizers with an 
infalhblc technique for attracting attention 
to displays. The right mechanic can animate 
almost anything, but he must be ingenious 
and enthusiastic, and the maintenance must 
be \er\ good. Simple, foolproof pendulum 
and turn-table mechanism^ available on the 
^rfnarkct ar^ recommended, for they avoid the 
j inevitable ditliculties Connected with special- 
ized^ nfi^ichinerv (Plate 2pb). If a mechanic 
^ available, ^animation is uell worth the 
truubL invoked, nothing else cin so effect- 
lvci\ focus attention on an exhibit which 
otherwise would be passedj^n as dull. 

Lighting can also be usc& to animate 
modeU. For flow patterns and animated dia- 
grams speu.ilK snaped vacuum discharge 
tubes or circuits of ver) small bulbs are 
useful. There is a danger, however^ particu- 
lar!) with Complicated technical diagrams, 
that people will be more interested in the 
animatit>n s\s>tem itself than in what it is 
designed to expLaip., Routed lucite and 
perspe.\ (v, ith edge lighting) have also been 
successfully used in presenting diagrams and 
schematic \ic\vs ot ,complicatea devices. 
Certain other principles such as the rotation 
of polarized -light, which can produce a 
whole series of interesting and seemingly 
complex effects b> a simple rotating mecha- 
nism, have not >et been exploited and might 
well prove valuable. 



r ILM> AND MJDBS - 

.Mthough temporary screens w ith either front 
or back projection are widely used in man) 
commercial exhibitions and in a few mu- 
seums, it is the back projection screen 
(where the projector faces the audience and 
a picture is projected on the back of the 
screen) that hns really introduced the use of 
films in exhibitions. Compact projectors 
28 which take up little space are now available 
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for use with a continuous loop of film that 
will run automatically for long periods. Re- 
volving disc or drum rear-projection slide 
projectors have also been developed for 
special subject matter. 

Unfortunately, films and slides in exhibi- 
tions are not usually very effective. Too 
often they are shown under conditions of 
too intense light which reduce the cbrity of 
the image. Furthermore, the public is accus- 
tomed to the technical excellence of the 
large movie screen and the same quality 
Cannot be produced onasniall scale. Ho w- 
ever,.if thetechnicalfaults can be reduced by 
lighting control and good maintenance, 
films and slides offer enormous possibilities 
for exhibitions, particularly in explaining 
c Tiplicated or long sequences. It goes with- 
out saying that films and slides in permanent 
exhibits entail a tremendous maintenance 
problem, and unless the museum is willing 
to employ a full-time animation and film 
maintenance man, the idea should be dropped. 
These media o£ communication are only 
practical for temporary exhibits. A film 
IS not a cunning technique for cramming in 
the scientific or scholarly data that would 
otherwise have to go on the exhibit labels 
or in a brochure. From an exhibition point 
of view a film or moving slides are much 
more important as a way of attracting atten- 
tion and introducing movement, and of 
enlivening information that would other- 
wise be presented in static photographs. 
This means that theMdeal e:uiibition film 
shoulcl be very short and trimmed down to 
brief, essential shots just as an exhibition 
story outline is pared down to brief, essen- 
tial words. Unless special arrangements are 
made for a regular cinema audience \\;ho will 
stay and watch the performance through, 
for example for the showing of a -film in 
conjunction with the temporary exhibit, 
films used in exhibitions should be short and 
repeated every few minutes. If the film is 
long, crowds will ctjllect, block the passage- 
ways and distract attention from the other 
exhibits. "^v. 



SOfND ' • 

Sound has been used in man) exliibits, bi|t 
it has been found to be a di&traction rather 
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than an attraction, especially if a good deal 
of spoken text is included. The eaq^hone 
type of speaker is much more effective but 
it is usually too expensive for temporary 
exhibits and should be reserved for the large 
permanent exhibitions. General maintenance 
of sound equipment is much cheaper than 
maintenance of animated models. 

Special effects of every kind should be 
usea with very great care and discretion. The 



constant danger is that they will be so 
intcrcsnng in their own right that the public 
will not bother to look at the other displays; 
alternatively they may be out of key with the 
character of the display. It is unfortunately 
true that ingenuity and clever ideas can be 
as destructive of a good exhibition as 
thoughtlessness and lack of imagination. 
The oftly^nsi^fiJL is vigiLince and common 
senseUn planning and designing the exhibit. 
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CHAPTER II 
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INTRODUCTION 

The importance attached to temporary exhi- 
bitions m the programmes of muse umi> toda> 
is evidenced b) the discussions on this .sub 
ject which take place at almost ever) meeting 
of ICOM and of man) national museum or 
ganizations, some of which are alio ICOA[ 
National Gjmmittees. The present practice 
of showing onl> selected items of a collection 
onpermanentexhibition has meant that man) 
items are placed in storage, but there is no 
reason to assume Jiat these are second- or 
third-rate objects and therefore unsuitable 
for exhibition. A storeroom frequentl) con 
tains a large number of variants and dupli- 
cates of objects already on pernrianent exhi- 
bition and the occasion may arise when it 
would be interesting to exhibit them with 
what may be described as their *famil)\ 
Moreover, these duplicates and variants 
acquired in the process of accumuUting a 
coll ection would be welcomed as loans for 
exhibitions in many other museums. This 
change in museum practice has been a factor 
in increasing museum activities, as has the 
fact that a growing proportion of the public 
is becoming accustomed to visual education 
and to being influenced through visual ex 
perience. 



PRINCIPLES AND METHODS 

The general principles fur the organization 
of exhibitions, from large scale travelling 
national exhibitions to more modest exhibi 
tions of local antiquities in the tow n hall, are 
basicali) similar. The) are valid for large 
Intcrna,Uonal exhibitions of art or small ones 
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of historical cn: a rchaeologicaL interest or 
those devoted to surviving crafts. The first 
principle is that exhibitions have their own 
idiom, a visual language w ith its own s) ntax 
and grammar. Theyoiffer quite fundamen- 
tal!) from books, both have their task to 
perform in promoting education throughou- 
the world but it would be a serious mistake 
(and one always made in the first years of 
experience with a new means of communi- 
cation) to tf) to adapt the principle of the 
older to the newer means. Unlike books, 
which are the product of logical or asso- 
ciative thought processes, exhibitions are 
based on the dbser\ation of an object or ob- 
jects. 

Observation is the starting point, and 
experience, i.e.* the simultaneous emotional 
and intellectual perception of the objects 
concerned, the aim. An exhibition organizer 
can provide this experiepce ^ither by allowing 
the object itself to catch the visitor's atten- 
tion aild then shedding further light on it 
by means of other related objects, or by 
bringing out the mutual relationship betw ecn 
a number of objects which have one or more 
features in common. 

Whichever method is chosen in assembling 
and arranging an exhibition — and the choice 
is likely tb depend mainly on the subject 
matter — the ^emotional or educational eficct 
on the visitoronust be the first consideration. 
Thus, the organizer's first duty is to present 
his chosen material to the best advantage by »4 
facilitating observation to the greatest pos- 
sible degree. The exhibition must be honest 
and trustworthy (hence its importance as a 
means of popular educativ^a), and its relia- 
bility must begin with the way in which the 
object is exposed to the public. The object 
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must speak for itself and any supplemenury 
effect used must serve that purpose. Respect 
for the object on show, for its form, colour, 
origin and significance is the primary re- 
quirement. 

First, however, there must be a guiding 
principle or unifying idea so that the various 
objects, whether paintings, historical docu- 
ments or archaeological hnds, fall into place 
as parts of a significant whole. This unifying 
idea is usually reached by limiting the exhi- 
bition to a ^clearly defined theme. It niay 
sometimesappearto be an arbitrary princiole, 
for example, in exhibitions of private collec- 
tions where the personal taste of the collector 
is the only unifying element, but it is never- 
theless essential. 



THE VISITOR 

Every e.xhibition must be assembled, ar- 
ranged andexplained pri marily for the benefit 
of the visitor. This, tor all the brevity with 
which it is stated here, is a particulaily diffi- 
cult task. Many museum directors may have 
only vague knowledge of their visitors' 
interests and caoacity of appreciation. Visi- 
tors no longer belong, as in the past, to a 
clearly defined social group whose interests 
and inclinations were iamiliar, in broad out- 
line at least, to the museum curator. Today, 
the art eallery or historical museum may 
expect visitors from aU walks of life. The 
local workers, as the so.^rce of the town's 
vitality, should be given particular attention. 
Special thought should be given to school- 
children, the aged, the people from the sur- 
rounding countryside, and where appro- 
priate, to foreign tourists. 

Curators should attempt to attract all these 
groups and should aim at a standard of 
exhibition which will provide an experience 
chat will enrich their lives and broaden their 
outlook. 

Given the varied interests of his public, 
the museum curator or the organizer must 
select as the theme of his exhibition cither 
a subject which will have special appeal for 
a specific group (in which case it will be 
specially designed for that group) or one 
related to a general human problem that can 
be expected to arouse the interest of all 
groups. The problem is simpler in ^mall 
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Communities where the museum director lives 
in close touch withNthe population and ex- 
hibitions can cater for known interests. 

Tliis appeal toibe^^isitor and to his recep- 
tivity to experience is the easier because , 
there is no need to assume that he already 
possesses a certain body of knowledge. On 
the contrary, he should acquire knowledge 
through the crdiibition, not in the same way 
asrhe would at school or from a textbook, in 
other words not by goin^ through a thought 
process already worked out for him by 
others,' but through direct contact with the 
objects themselves (works of art, items of 
historical interest or antiquities). 



EMPHASIS ON ORIGINAL OBJECTS 

The psychological impact it makes is the 
source of the exhibition's power of con- 
viction. For this reason, everj^ exhibition 
should be centred on at least one object, 
whether it be a painting, statue, historical 
document or archaeological find that, by 
virtue of its quality (which may be aesthetic, 
historical or even religious) appeals to and 
sdmulates the spectator's powers of imagi- 
nation. If necessary, the rest of the exhibi- 
tion may consist of reproductions and expla- 
natory material such as maps, tables and 
statistics, 'but the central object must be an 
original. This object is the heart- and soul of 
the exhibition and it is precisely in this 
respect thatanexhibition differs froma book, 
however well illustrated. It brings the visitor 
face to face with the o^ginal and results in a 
personal experience gHich cannpt be gained 
from reproduction^^ ^^presentations or 
copieSv however f^B^^ ^^^V 

Emphasis on tj^^c of originals is par- 
ticularly importaiirin art galleries and histo- 
rical museums, which should give insight 
into the uniqueness of each worTc of art and 
each historical fact. This is the fundamental 
difference between art and history exhibi- 
tions and those dealing with the sciences. 
A chemical experiment, discovered and suc- 
cessfully performed by one of the great 
chemists of the past, can be repeated in a way 
which does not differ in any respect from the 
priginal, but the most skilful art reproduc- 
tion can never replace the original 

However, the organizer can successfully 
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use nun\ reproductiuns when few uriginaU 
arc ubuinabL tu illustrate his theme. For 
example, in a small exhibition of French 
mediaeval stained glass which consisted 
nLiinl) of reproductions, the presence of one 
small but uncommonl) representative and 
beautiful original had the effect of subordi- 
nating the wnole sc^s of reproductions to 
the emotional e?jper|ence it provided. The 
reproductions tlifcn served as a background 
and commentary intensifying and deepening 
the experience provided by the, single origi- 
nal. In this case^^ therefore, b) a brilliant 
stroke of ps>cholog), the original and its 
uniqueness were selected as the starting 
point, and that uniqueness was linked with 
related works of art which Co uKj not be put 
on esdubition. This small exhibition did 
outstandingly well just what an exhibition 
should do. It provicled the visitor with what 
he is entitled to expect: the combination of 
delight and iimazement which t&aults from 
Contact with a great work of art iVa well- 
chosen ;>etting, which transforms the im- 
pressiun made by the work of art into a sig- 
nifiaint idea, and a body of facts and data 
that do not leave the experience of the work 
of art isolated and lost in the welter of data 
a^iilable to man today, but make it a signifi- 
c&\t part of his private cosmos. The impres- 
sion made bv the work of art is imprinted 
in his mind while, around that impres- 
sion, his imagination and memory will weave 
other data, sl* that the theme Qf.the exhibi- 
tion will live on, not as an absttact idea but 
as a part of his personal experience. 

No one can object to reproductions when 
they are skilfully and aesthetically incorporar 
ted in an exhibition. This means primarily^ 
that, in the interests of clarity and com- 
prehension, an imnn-diateiy perceptible 
distinction, even in the matter of presen- 
tation, must be drawn between the originals 
and the reproductions exhibited. The visitor 
must not for a ipoment be in doubt whether 
a work of art is an original or a reproduction 
or copy. For this purpose, striking and suc- 
cessful use has been made oBi^hotography, 
for example at the Holbein exhibition in the 
Basle Art Gallery, where the original Hol- 
beins were interspersed with a tew black- 
and-white photographs. These \{'erc hung 
unframed and, because hi^JhoYt different 
colour and presentation, the visitor was im- 



mediatcl) aw are that the) were not originals. 
At the Si\mc time the) helped to enrich his 
mental image of Holbein's work. 

Enrichment of the visitor's mental inruge 
must be the principal aim of ever) exhibi- 
tion, and the best wa) to achieve it is to 
increase the satisfaction he can derive from 
looking at the works displa)ed. 

AVOIDANCE or DISTRACTIO^NS 

One must take care that no accidental cir- 
cumstances interfere vyth the visitor's 

f)leasure. Poor ventilation, noise or bad 
ightin^ ma) spoil a visit, and the exhibition 
may be so arranged that the fullest satis- 
faction cannot be derived. 'Irf this respect, 
the most common shortcoming is over- 
loading of exhibitions. 

Many museum directors have become so 
accustomed in their daily viovk to seeing and 
taking in a large number of paintings and 
works of art of all kinds, that they forget 
that the average visitor, after viewing an 
exhibition for about an hour, begins to show 
signs of fatigue and even boreoom. 

Again, then, in putnng an exhibition to- 
gether the psycholog) of the visitor must be 
the decisive factor— and we discover another 
difference between an exhibition and a book, 
that boredom is synonymous with satu- 
ration. The capacity of the averagervisitor to 
register visual impressions of more or less 
the same type (of paintings, sculptures, etc.) 
is limited, and after a time he will no longer 
be in a fit condition to transform that 
impression into an inner experience. His 
capacity for emotional contact will be 
exhausted. 

The maximum number of works of art of 
i real worth that can be contemplated during 
None visit with pleasure, and therefore with 
profit, is seventy-five to a hundred. Since 
there are very fevxr exhibitions w hich so fire 
the imagination that repeated visits will be 
made to gain a deeper impression, the organ- 
izer must work on the assumption J^hat the 
exhibition will have to make the desired 
impact in a single visit. 



CATALOGUES AND BROCHHJREb 

One of the most import.iat exhibition anU 
is the catalogue. In recent years there has 
been a general trend away from the con- 
ception of the catalogue as a kind of guide 
to the exhibition,' and towards billowing tjie 

* visitor to u:>eTiis own initiative r?»ther than 
ygo from room to room according to the 
indications in the guide. The visitor who 
)iastily glances at his catalogue before daring 
to look at a picture. is fortunately becoming 
more srd more rare. The catalogue is being 
inoreasingly used, in fact, as an aid to the 

^ memory. In the past, apart from providing 
a guide to the exhibition, catalogues were 
principaJly a compilation of scientific data 
concerning the various exhibits, of value 
mainly to the expert — the museum curator 
and his professional colleague-^ Catalogues 
are now designed for the average mernber of 
the public for whom the exhibition is intend- 
ed. Scientific informUtion which may mean 
litde to him is thus relegated to the back- 
ground and, in place of many columns of 
text, plentiful reproductions help, even >ears 
later, to recall impressions of the exhibition. 
The inclusion ot reproductions in colour, 
when possible* undoubtedly renders cata- 
logues more effective. Even though the 
colours are only approximate they do help 
to bring back the original impression. Cita- 
logue introductions should describe the 
main features of the exhibition briefly, in 
clear and simple terms, rather than contain 
learned articles on the theme of the exhibi- 
tion. Background information on the objec- 
tives of the exhibition, how the objects were 
chosen, the difHculties encountered, and so 
on, can also make the exhibition nriore 
meaningful. An introduction of this kind, 
which will usually be read after the visitor 
has seen the exhibition, wil! help him sort 
out his impressions and, later on, will refresh 
his memory. 



GUIDES AND TALKS 

There are other ways in which the purpose 
of an exhibition can be brought home more 
clearly to the visitor, the principal one being 
by the spoken word. There is no doubt that 
the opening ceremony will arouse interest 
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an\pnjg a wider public if it is not treated 
merdy as a formal social gathering but as an 
occasion also for an introductory talk on the 
exhibition. This duty usually 'falls to the / 
organizer, but it may sometimes be more 
desirable to invite a leading expert,"^ perhaps 
a foreigner, to give it. If'the museum hall is 
not big aiough to receive a large audience, 
the talk can be» broadcast for the benefit of 
the local population. A sound, informative 
lecture of this type is also useful for the 
pr^ss and many visitors may be attracted 
to ine exhibition through the resultant 
publicity. 

Conducted visits are another means of 
strengthening contact with the public. 
Younger members of the museum staff 
should be given first consideration for this 
work. However, this type of conducted tour 
has some disadvantages as other visitors may ^ 
be irritated by a group of people trooping ^ 
through the galleries in the wake of a guide 
talking in a loud voice. Certain museums 
have partially solved this problem by sup- 
plying eithbr portable tape-recorders or 
small transistor radios, so tnat visitors can 
follow a recorded description of the exhi- 
bition without disturbing others. 

An exhibition is primarily a visijal ex- 
perience and the spoken or written word 
must remain secondary. It is therefore always 
advisable to set up a stand for the sale of 
postcards, photographs, reproductions, etc., 
and also exhibition posters without text 
which can be kept as visual reminders. The 
exhibition will then not make a solitary 
impression but will be a lasting memory, of 
permanent satisfaction and enduring spiri- 
tual value. 



ASSEMBLING AN EXHIBITION 

In general, an exhibition stands or falls by 
its chosen theme. It is therefore of the highest 
importance to consider the choice of suoject 
well ill advance and the possibilities it offers 
for exposition. Here we may safely leave out 
of account large-scale international exhibi- 
tions organized by governments. These are 
planned by committees of experts who 
usually have generous funds at their disposal 
for carrying out plans in a spectacular and 
brilliant fashion, 33 
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Themes for small or 
medhwt'sit(/d mnsetims 

Fur *i small ur medium-sizcJ museum the 
choice of a theme & a ver) important deci- 
sion. Colleagues from other museums have 
often approached^^e with ambitious plans 
which were not only <2 priori impossible to 
execute, but were conceived on far too gran- 
diose a scale for the "setting in which the 
exhibition was to be held. Why should (he 
sntiU town where a great painter was b<$rn 
centuries a^o nourish the anribition of 
celebratir.j^ his centenary with a large exhibi- 
tion of his works, most of which have to be 
brought from abroad, when an outstanding 
selection is on permanent display in the 
museum of the cipital city ? An exhibition 
of this kind creates only a local sensation, 
and the ditficulties and the cost involved will 
never be in proportion to the intellectual 
and aesthetic benefits to the community. The 
same holds true when the municipal autho- 
rities of a small town, once the theatre of 
Some great historical event, feel bound to 
collect all the documents and literature con- 
nected with that event. In itself, the organi- 
zation of exltibitions dealing with a historical 
event or celebrating the birth of an artist is 
perfectly justified. But one must keep a ser.de 
of proportion and not go beyond the bounds 
of common sense out of local ambition and 
pnde. An exhibition may be highly suc- 
cessful although it contains only a single 
original or very few, provided their signi- 
ficance is brought out oy a supporting col- 
lection of well-chosen reprodUdtions. 

It is quite right, then, to start with the 
idea of offering the local community exhibi- 
tions on themes connected with its history 
and which will therefore find a sympathetic 
echo amongst the population. The probable 
reaction is likely to be very easy tq gauge, 
particularly in smaller communities, and if 
the organizer iS convinced in advance of the 
desirability and appeal of his exhibition he 
bhoufd not allov. himself to be de^^^rred bv 
pcsSiOitstic forecasts. The exhibition itself 
Will almost surely evoke a positive response. 

In most historical museums and art gal- 
lenes it iSygood practice to link exhibitions 
with loCirf events and tradition. The choice 
of subjects should not be confined merely to 
Such occasions as birthdays of disungulshed 



sons of the community, but should include, 
for example, a celebration of the centenary 
of the mtroduction of local street lighting, 
shos^ing the completely new view of the 
town at night this gave to its painters; or the 
jubilee of a particular craft which traces its 
\:enturieS"old tradition to the present. 



Local arts and crajti • * 

Exhibinons dealing with crafts such as 
weaving, shoemaking, bookbinding, pottery ' 
(the l^st co.uld be qiuch lortger) have one 
particular advantage^hey not only draw the 
attention of visitors to objects of dailv use 
but help to maintain high standards of 
workmanship. Moreo^r (especially when 
accompanied by practical demonstrations of 
the craftsmen), they help to increase respect ^ 
for the crafts which, even in the present 
nuchine age, still retain their worth and .their 
ramn d'etre. This type of exhibition is fairly 
easy to arrange because examples of tradi- 
tional craftwork are still to found in 
almost every community, usually in the 
homes of private collectors. Even the or- 
ganizer of the exhibition may be aniazed, on 
seeing them together for the first time, to 
realize how well they complement each othfcr 
and what a strong impression they make. It 
is usually not oifficult to borrow similar 
items from neighbouring centres also, so as 
to bring out the often remarkable contrast 
between local styles, thereby adding to the 
interest of the exhibition. 



Local history 

It is rather more difficult to bring to life a 
particular historical event such as the grant 
of a municipal charter, the siege of a town, 
or the Conclusion of a truce or peace, A 
thorough historical study should first be 
made to discover what problems are involved 
and to decide which aspects of past events 
will stoke modern visitors most strongly. 
Logically the key exhibits will be those 
likely to have greatest emotional significance 
for the public. Various other points also 
merit fuU attention. In an exhibition com- 
memorating the grant of a borough charter, 
for example, the following questions should 




be answered. What is a borough charter? 
What events led up to its being granted to 
the town concerned ? What did the town look 
like at the time? What effect did the charter 
have on the prosperity of the cornmunity? 
In this case, objects such as the charter itself, 
the town seal and a contemporary sketch of 
the town should be the key exhibits around 
which the rest of the material should be 
grouped, e.g., photographic enlargements^ 
transcriptions and tinnslationa, facsimiles of 
any documents that ire not available — all of 
which should help to make the^ purport of 
jrthe exhibition clearer. In any event, the focal 
poittt of the exhibition ought to consist of a 
few originaf historical objects which, by the 
mere fact of their authenticity, should stimu- 
late the visitor's imagination and powers of 
visualization. The physical presence of such 
pieces gives the exhibition its character as a 
visual experience, and thus diffeipntiates it 
from the Dook on the subject which may be 
published on the same occasion. Apart from 
the few archivists who, want it forfheir col- 
lections, most people will soon nave for- 
gotten the book, but the exhibition will have 
left its .mark in the memory df each visitor 
and contributed to the development of his 
imagination and his community con- 
sciousness. 

The commemoration of a truce or peace 
should be handled in much the same way. 
, The documents and signatures should ^rm 
the nucleus of an exhibition answering the 
following questions. Which war did the 
truce l?ring to an end ? How were the coun- 
tries involved affected? Why was the truce 
concluded at this particular place? What did 
the town look like at the time ? What were 
the consequences for the town itself? An 
exhibition of this type (the exhibition com- 
memorating the Peace of Miinster, held in 
Delft and Miinster in 1948, might serve as 
an example) also affords the opportututy to 
add yet another facet to the exhibition, the 
human touch which is imparted the moment 
one is confronted with portraits vividly 
illustrating the personalities involved, their 
costumes and their times. 

Biographical exhibitions 

A similar human relationship can be evoked 
^rough the exhibition of portraits in bio- 
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graphical e;ihibitions based, for example, on 
the life of a distinguished historical person- 
ality of the town. Such exhibitions enable 
people to visualize thc^gijnan and his times 
more clearly tKan any written biography. 
Books can unfold the life story^of a writer, 
a statesman or a scientist chronologically 
and gradually, punctuating it with references 
to important events, but a visual exhibition 
does not possess the narrative and historical 
means to suggest thi^ gradual development. V 
Its story is told not in cnronological sequent 
but through parallel presentation of events, 
comparing and sometimes 4iteptly con- 
trasnng them. 

For example, an exhibition devoted to a 
poet's life and work would provide an 
opportunity of comparing portraits taken 
at various times in his life with manuscripts 
of works written at the same periods. A tew 
pieces of furniture, some contemporary 
drawings, paintings or photogKiphs of the 
town in which he lived, or a single suit of 
clothes canjoften evoke the atmosphere in 
which his fee was spent and his work 
created better than any literary portrait or 
many pages of description. No doubt, a 
pact's work cannot be fully appreciated at an 
exhibition, for it must be read, but an exhibi- 
tion can trace. The growth of a short poem, 
often irom the first rough draft down to the 
last corrected proof and its first appearance 
cannot give the visitor a full knowledge of 
the poet's work, but seeing the original 
manuscripts, gaining an insight into the 
development of the poems (the fcelmg that 
1 he has been able to watch the poet r^vork) 
will enable him to form an idea of the poet's 
work and personality. Exhibitions of this 
kind are thus fully worth the trouble, but 
one should guard against trying to make 
them too complete. 

An exhibition cannot show everything at 
once, but it must be made a real experience 
for the visitor through one outstanding ob- 
ject which will brine its theme into focus. 
The choice of that Particular object is the 
most difficult task\/'hich faces the organizer 
— another esserftSi difference between the 
exhibition and the book. Books tend to be 
complete and to encompass all the available 
material. The task of an exhibition is to 
strike the characteristic note by means of a 
limited selection. The principle pan pro toto 35 
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applies to a very great degree to the assem- 
bling of any exhibition. 



Selection of material 

Remarkably enough, the question of repre- 
sentative selection causes the greatest diffi- 
culties in art exhibitions, in choosing, for 
example, from the work of a single artist, of 
a local school, or^of a group in a particular 
localit). At first sight, it might be assumed 
that there is notniiig easier t^n to assemble 
an exhibition oL'this type. The jnaterials, 
i.e., the paintiiligs, sculptures, pictures or 
pottery, are ready for show. i\ll that has 
to be done is to assemble them, with due 
care, from the different collections in which 
they are to be found. 

. However, exhibitions that have pcome 
about in this way /(and which therefore 
resemble the mixed Ddg of a day's hunting) 
are usually. doomed to tailure from the start. 
Only rarely, through skilful arrangement, 
can a convincing whole result /from the 
chrtOtic jumble of works coliccteJj for exhi-. 
bitions of this kind bring into opposition 
two conflicting responsibilities of the mu- 
seum curator. As a specialist his aim is to 
collect as much material as possible for a 
thorough study of a particular master. On 

.^the other hand, in liis capacity as exhibition 
organizer, he must try to conjure in the 
visitor the clearest possible picture of the 
artist, using the minimum of material. The 
conflict between these two goals is usually 
resolved in favour of the former and, there- 
fore, often to the detriment of the exhibition. 
Only where an exhibition organizer succeeds 
in subordinating his professional interest 
in a master or trend to his educational 
task, will his exhibition have a chance of 
success, that is to say, of leaving a lasting 
impression. • 

In the shurt time at his disposal, the visitor 
Cannot be expected to sort and classify all 
the material exhibited and weld it into a 
coherent whole for himself. Therefore, the 
first requisite for every exhibition is a clear 
visual conception of the subject. Taking this 
as the point of departure, one can give a 
grasp or thc^ underlying theme and perhaps 
evoke a critical attitude which may lead to 
new understanding. The vision of an artist's 



work (which can only^be arrived at through 
long and thorough study) must therefore be 
the foundation or any exhibition which seeks 
to offer something more than a bewildering 
profusion of works of art, however beautiful. 
It is hoped that the practice of starting such 
essential studies only just before the e:ichibi- 
tion is to take place will die out. Unfortu- 
nately, this will not be possible unless the 
institutions responsible tor the budgets of 
most exhibitions realize that the funds for 
these studies must be allotted well in advance, 
and that they are at least as necessary for the 
success of an exhibition as the money spent 
on insurance* and transport. 

The difference between exhibitions and 
books has been ^'epeatedly stressed in order 
to bring out more clearly the essential 
characteristics of the fprmer. One might 
also ask what the essential differences are 
between temporary exhibitions and more or 
less pernun^nt museum collections. The per- 
manent museum collection deals with a 
variety of themes and is open to the public 
throughoift the year, whereas the temporary 
exhibition is confined to a single clearly 
defined theme and is opei) to the public for 
only a few weeks or at the most three or 
four months. The average visitor spends not 
more than an hour or two at the exhibition 
and only a few. pome a second time. The 
temporary exhibition, therefore, should offer 
a thorough treatment of the subject and at 
the same time should be easy to grasp. The 
visitor may also be given a deeper insight 
into fields that come to his notice only 
incidentally during visits to the permanent 
collection. Exhibits from the museum store- 
rooms, from other museums and from 
private collections will supply the additional 
material desired, but care should be taken 
to use them as a means of deepening rather 
than broadening the impression. It is also 
important to choose exhibits with sufficient 
iiiaividuality to make a strong impression, 
rather than mere parallels of maierial already 
on hand. The essential difference between 
temporary exhibitions and permanent collec- 
tions, however, lies in the presentation and 
arrangement of the exhibits. 



PRINCIPLES OF DISPLAY 



Space requirements 

Anyone who has seen the same exhibition 
shown at two different places will appreciate 
the difficulty oi giving advice on display/ 
techniques. The exhibition sometimes looks, 
so different in its new setting that only 
someone thorcjughly familiar with the 
material can recognize it as the same. Numer- 
ous factors such as the style of^hc building, 
the size of the gallery, the lighting will affect 
the dispLiy, and often the technical stvlc 
developed by the staff of a particular 
museum gives an additional element of 
individuahty (Plates ISa^ c and d). 

Each exhibition requires its own method 
of display, riot as an end in itself but as a 
means ot shov/ing exhibits to the best ad- 
vantage. Techniques, therefore, must always 
be subordinated to the works of art or 
documents on show. In the post-war years, 
many exhibitions have been held (and 
received ^blicity in the specialist press) in 
which the general reaction was more or less 
concentrated upon the techniques used to 
the neglect pi the objects shown. Such 
exhibitions, at least in my opinion, did more 
harm than good to the cause of visual edu- 
cation because the means became an end. In 
spite of several successful experiments and 
a number of attractive interior architectural 
designs it has produced, this virtuoso exhi- 
bition technique is exactly the opposite of 
what IS desiraole. Of the coundess ways in 
which to exhibit a given object or a col- 
' lection, the least striking, the simplest and 
the least artful is always the best because it 
concentrates attention on the exhibits them- 
selves. 

The organizer has various means at his 
command, but he must also. be able to deal 
with a number of difficulties. In the first 
pLicc, fic will not have unlimited space; a 
number of corridors or galleries which are 
more or less suitable for his exhibition may 
be available, or he may be given a large, 
undivided space which he can divide as he 
wishes by means of partitions and screens. 
In either event, there is the risk that his 
exhibition wih be either too large or too 
small for the space available. In the first 
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case, he will be wise to cut out part of it 
resolutely so as to allow sufficient space for 
the rest. In the second, it is preferable to 
leave part of his allotted space unused, for 
an exhibition should display the objects 
according to a strict rhythm rather than 
spread them out merely fpr the sake of 
using the available space. . 

Obviously, not all rooms and galleries 
offer the lighting conditions and light and 
shade effects which the designer wants. In a 
large undivided space which he can partition 
himself he may solve the problem in several 
ways. And, like his colleague who has to 
make do with a number of set rooms, he 
must try to use his space to the best effect for 
the requirements of the traffic pattern to l?e 
followed by the visitors, and of good lighting 
and a harmonious relation between the size 
of the rooms and the contents of his exhibi- 
tion. If he is fortunate enough to avoid 
monotony and create a sequence of spacious 
units integrated with the rhythm of his 
exhibition his arrangement will scarcely be 
noticed, and therefore neither mentioned nor 
praised by the visitors. This he may accept 
as the highest compliment. 



Circulation of visitors 

The first of the almost scientific problems an 
exhibition designer must solve Is that of 
circulation, a matter in which he is larg^rly 
dependent on established practices in the 
country concerned. The designer should be 
fully conversant with the haoitual patterns 
of movement in the country, which may b6 
influenced by ^whether the language is 
written from left to right or vice versa, and 
on which side of the road tratfic travels, etc. 
The diredtion taken by visitors in different 
countries when visiting an art gallery or 
museum is often dictated by such customs. 
The planning of good circulation patterns 
alsQ calls for simplicity; and logic and a great 
deal of thought and imagination. The de- 
signer must realise that the visitor will quite 
justifiably be dissatisfied if his movements 
are too strictly controlled. The golden mean 
must be found betvi'een jcontrol that is too 
strict and such latitude that the visitor is 
faced with the niatcrial without bein^ helped 
in any way to gain an appreciation of it. Once 
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the w.iy round the exhibition has been 
planned so as to bring out clearly and logi- 
call> the mc6i>.ige of the exhibition it is well to 
rovide for some short cuts. These should 
e unobtrusive, for example, a plan ma) be 
so placed that the visitor re^ilizes a short cut 
c«in be made but i?^ot strongly tempted to 
take it. In any event, he must feel tnat his 
tour of the exhibition -with or without 
short Cuts— will enable him to grasp its 
essential message. 

VC'hile the organizer should be guided b) 
aesthetic pnd psychological considerations, 
he must also aim at avoiding congestion at 
the key points of the exhibition and see to it 
that visitors are able to examine the exhibits, 
from the correct distance (roughly arm's 
length for drawings, and often from jnore 
than five yards for larger paintings). As far 
as possible he must also prevent visitors 
from hindering others while on their round 
through the exhibition. .\U these factors 
must be borne in mind in making the 
plans and this can r^rel) be done only on 
paper. A thorough knowledge of the 
, material is necissary and the plan of the 
preir/.ses should be consulted constantly 
during the preliminary stage of organi- 
zation i.e., svh;;n the exhibition is being 
assembled. * 



Accents in an exhibition 

The itinerary should take into account the 
particular stresses the arranger desires to 
place in his visual narrative. It Is important 
that the be jinniag and the end of the cxhibi 
tion should make a special impression. In the 
V ery first room, or even in the lobby, \ isltors 
should be brought into imme^liate contact 
with the exhibition's theme (in the musical 
sense of thu teimj, and the one or two leit- 
motivs of the exhibition should also be made 
cle<irlv rccognlz^ible at the outset. At the end 
it is acsirablc to restate the theme with the 
greatest cmrity, this tinrie a sort of climax to 
the exhibition, Visitors will then feel thev 
have grasped its meaning and will leave with 
the satisfaction of having recap ituLited what 
they have observed ana discovered (Platcjs 
13 ay b and c\ Exhibitions which lack this 
closing note (which need not be accompanied 
by any flourish oi fanfare) will leave the 



visitor unsatisfied and with a feeling that the 
exhibition was incomplete, 

The threat of monotony can be overcome 
by varying the arrangement in the different 
rooms by the use of contrast, suspense and 
emphasis. A great deal depends on the space 
available. A row of absolutely uniform gal- 
leries or a long corridor unbroken by any 
arti^lation is a threat to success. But even 
such premises as these can be made more 
^attractive by lowering the ceiling in one 
room and vary ing the level of the floor in the 
corridor to avoid monotony. 

Small alterations of the kind suggested 
here arc usually easy to make with the. 
assistance avaiLiblc on the spot and may 
very often work wonders* 



The layout 

Once the organizer has adapted the premises 
to suit his purpose, he will be in a position 
to distribute his material and to arrange the 
gcnend layout of his exhibition. This he 
must do with due regard to the space avail- 
able and the way it is proportioned, and 
particularly, to the placing of special 
emphasis. For special reasons nc may some- 
times show his smallest exhibits in a room 
other than that most appropriate to their 
size. On the other hand, large exhibits 
requiring plenty of space usually have to be 
accommoaated in a larger gallery, although 
to avoid monotony exceptions may be made 
to this rule. For c.xample, in a row of gal- 
leries containing only* small exhibits, one 
at least micht be reserved for a single large 
Work which dramatically breaks the uniform 
rhythm of the litde rooms and contributes 
an element of surprise. This large w^ork 
should not, of course, be chosen at jandom 
and merely for the sake of variety, but should 
Come at the right point in the deveiopment 
of the exhibition's theme and fit in with the 
e.xhibits in the preceding and following gal- 
leries. Oilierwise, the variati9n in the rhythm 
of the exhibition willbea sourceof confusion 
to the visitor rather than an element of 
surprise. 

The principle of variation to break mono- 
tony should aiso be applied in the large 
rooms. Nevertheless, tne exhibition must 
have unity — too frequent changes in prcscn- 
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tation destroy the general impression and 
compel the visitor to switch his interest too 
often, with resultant fatigue and boredom. 
On the other hand, visitors cannot Jook at , 
the same type of object for too long without , 
becoming tired and strained. Very slight 
rhythmical changes can relieve such monofi 
tony. For example, if paintings of about the? 
same size are hung at regular intervals on a 
wall some t\yenty yards in length.the visitor's^ 
eyes may be so fatigued that his attentioji 
will wander long before he has J:cached inc 
end. But if the same paintings are rhythmi- 
cally arranged as a group {on a chronolo- 
gical or any other rational basis) the effect 
will be less tiring. 

Th^ organizer has several difficulties to 
overcome in applying the principle of 
rhythm. In the first phce, since every gallery 
' or room is characterized for the visitor by 
the impression he receives on entering, 
he should be confronted directly with a 
striking exhibit which attracts his attendon 
and sets the characteristic note for that parti- 
cuLir room (Plates 19a and h). Once the 
gallery has thus been cha'racterized, of 
course, the organizer's hands are somewhat' 
tied in his subsequent arrangements. How- 
ever, if he wishes full Lititudc in arranging a 
particular room to prevei^t the keynote ot a 
gallery being sensed in irdvance, he may 
screen the entrance so that the visitor 
experiences a surp-'ise on suddenly finding 
himself in a new room. 
. I have noticed, however (and I arn not 
alone in this), that exhibition organizers, 
despite their complete freedom, often tie 
themselves down to an external and formal- 
istic principle which has nothing to do with 
the logical and psychological -arrangement 
of the exhibits. For example, sometimes the 
hanging arrangements rn exhibitions of 
paintings are based on symmetry, with the 
result that two paintings which ought to have 
been placed next to one another, either be- 
cause of their chronological relationship or 
their artistic afHnity, are hung sume dozens 
of yards apart. Such concessions to external 
and formalistic aesthetics considerably 
weaken the exhibition. In deciding where to 
hang paintings or place exhibits, the organ- 
izer should be guided only by their inherent 
. characteristics and not by external features 
juch as the shape or the frame. When two 
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exhibits 'rhyme' together by reason of their 
Ardstic affinity, the organizer is free to make 
use oLthe fact. He should not let himself be 
trapped into producing mere visual rhythms 
through fortuitous simiLirities in such mat- 
ters as format or framing which give a false 
impression of relationship. a 

Arrattgift^ the order of obj^ts on display ^ 

The display of the paintings of a master 
should be arranged in chronological order. 
An exhibition arranged according to this 
principle autonuticafify brings out the rcla- 
donshipofeach painting %o the artist's devel- 
opmcnt, for the works of an artist follow 
one(dipbn the other like the links of a chain, 
and their order cannot be changed arbitra- 
rily. It is the organic evolution of a master's 
work which gives coherence to the exhibi- 
tion. However, exceptions should sometimes 
be made to this thoroughly sound principle 
so as'^to break the monotony with an clement 
o£ surprise and give fresh stiniuladon to the 
visitors. For examplt^, two versions of the 
same subject (to be found in the work of 
almost every painter, sometimes painted 
years apart) can oe hung next to one another, 
irrespective of chronological order. This will 
encourage the visitor to compare the two 
and call to mind some of the oiner paintings 
he has already seen. There ^re various other 
means of breaking monotony, but the paint- 
ings or exhibits not included in the thematic 
development of an exhibition should al\yays 
be mack clearly recognizable as a kind of light 
relief. This need not be diflficult: the use -of 
a different background on the wall (or 
stretch of wall^ on which die interloper is 
hung," or anotficr method of display, e.g., 
on an easel instead of on the wall itself, will 
be sufHcient to make the viewer realize that 
the works in question are displayed, as it 
were, parenthetically. 

The organizer can introduce variety and 
differentiate between various groups of 
works in a number of ways- The sp?ce should 
not be considered only in terms of the 
available wall area. For example, in an exhi- 
bition of a contemporary painter whose 
work includes gouaches, drawinga and paint- 
ings, if the organizer wishes to do justice to 
all three types of work but does not wish to 
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mix them, ht: can exhibit c.ich in a w a v appro- 
priate to the technique used. The paintings 
can be hung on ttic w.4ll^_tlic dratvings 
exposed on stands at an angle to tlfe^wall 
(so that the visitor views them from about 
the same angle as he would if he were hold- 
ing them in his hand), while the gouaches 
and sketched, whkh arc fi^r the most part on 
brger sheets, .mj lie flat on trestle tables, the 
visitor examining th^ni jusO.is though he 
ycre leafing dirough them in the artist's 
studio (sec Plate 20a). B\ placing accents 
skilfully, using his space to show off his 
exhibits in the be^t possible wa\, the Or- 
ganizer can give life to an exhibition .-(hd 
turn even an undisnn^uished series of objects 
into an exciting experience (Plate 20b). 

TEcnNKAI. A\D PRAcTKAI. PROIUjiMS 

A v.iriet\ of practical technical aids exist 
such as partitions, screens, showcases (both 
free standing and fitted ti» the wall) trestle 
uablcs, stands and the like. The larger 
turopcan and American museums possess 
extensK''^ stocks of technical aids of this kind 
and aie prepared in some cases to send part 
of the necessary technical equipment alox*g 
with an> exhibition acscmhled o> them. 

SiYLiller museums often du not have a per 
nrLinent suppl\, and u'Ccasionallj find them- 
selves Ii» difficulties. Howc\et, most of the.se 
technical aids are so simple in design and 
construction that there should be no diifi- 
culty in finding a reasonable means of pro- 
ducing them with the help of local Libour. 
The same principle applies ico technical aids 
as to the general setting: mey should be as 
unobtrusive as possible an J not overshadow 
the v^orks of art which aye the rahon d*etre 
of the exhibltii>n. The tu'u most Important 
uallties of these technical aids arc maximum 
exibillt). I.e., suitability fvit mi^rc than one 
purpose, and lack of an. marked individual- 
ity. 

W^all space 

Whik .all space Is available In evct) build- 
ing used fut exhibitions. It often presents 
problems when It comes to hanglng'plctures 
or other works, or it may be awkwardly 



proportioned. These di^ljcultics can both be 
overcome. A wall which cannot be used for 
hanging Teither because it is made of stone 
or is s/) plastered that nO nails may be ham- 
mere^l^ into it) can be ad'apted by ^fixing a 
wooden rail at the top against the ceiling by 
means of a row of Rawlplags or screws, or 
else by covering the wall with a light wooden 
lattice and stretching juic over it (Plates 21 a 
and Z^). While the former method is eas) and 
cheap, it means that everv picture has to be 
suspended by cord cy: wire. The latter, 
although more expensive and intricate, 
makes it possible to attach pictures or^ other 
exhibits to a.i) part of the wooden lattice 
through the jute covering. 

If the walls themselves are ilUproportiop.*;d 
or of proportions which are not in harmony- 
with the works to be exhibited, the desired 
scale for display can be ob|aincd by applying 
bands of otner material. Ji^tc, obtainable in 
various widtlj* ai.d colours, is most useful, 
but strong ^rning should be given against 
the use of vivid colours (at least in art exhi- 
bitions) sirite they usually clash with the 
colours of the exhibits and thus become a 
positive factor in an exhibition for which 
x\iC) arc intended merely as an aid. In smaller 
exhibitions corrugated cardboard or grass 
or reed matting can serve this purpose. 
Indeed, the problem presents opportunities 
for giVing free play to the Imagination and 
for using materials (sometimes locall) pro- 
duced and often costing very little) which 
provide an jxcellent background for exhibits. 

Pan^s Or partitions 

VC'here there Is<io wall space at all, or very 
little, the organizer must build walls if he 
intends to exhibit his material on a vertical 
plane. This can be done b. means of par- 
titions which can be distributed as desired 
over the available space, or by a system of 
uprights with panels set between tnem. All 
partitions of whatever type must be com- 
pletely stable and adaptable to various uses, 
I.e., adjustable, portable, offering the possi- 
bility of-fastening exhibits at any heignt, or 
of being painted in another colour without 
difficulty, etc. The examples deacribed here 
satisfy all these requirements particularly 
well. 



The system of uprights with vertical 
pncls set between them lends itself well to 
the display of large numbers of lightweight 
objects, i.e., drawings, sketches, etc. In the 
United States, this system has been brought 
to a high degree of perfection at museums 
and trade fairs; it is known as*^ the *pogo- 
stick* system. The uprights arc held fast to 
the floor and ceiling by powerful springs, 
and panels of hardboard or a similar material 
are clipped to them (Fig. 4, Plates 2a and b 
and IZ). Any museum can construct a 
cheaper version of this panelling by using 
piping of about ^/s in. diameter sawn off in 
th^ desire4>ngths. These can then be firmly 
attached to the R^or by means of a rubber 
stop or a cork, and the stop ends attached 
by wires to the walls of the room. It is easier 
to have wooden rails running between the 
uprights than to clip on panels. The raifs can 
rest on nails inserted In holes bored in the 
piping at the required height. Between the 
top and -bottom rails either board or plate 
glass may be inserted, together with the ex- 
hibits. The principal advantage of this 
method is that here and there the space be- 
tween? the rails may be left blank to form a 
kind of window in which an exhibit can hang 
free (Plate 32). 



Showcases 

Lightweight shallow showcases for the dis- 
play of three-dimensional objects may also 
be attached between the rails. Like other 
technical aids, showcases must be ^incon- 
spicuous and adaptable to many purposes. 
There arc two main types, each intended for 
a particular mode of presentation; those with 
only one side of glass for exhibits that can 
be seen fully from one side; those with all 
four sides of glass, for exhibits which should 
be seen from every angle. The first type 
should have a lid and shelves of varLojus^sizcs 
for the display- of^bjccts-of iTiany different 
dimensions. Theylriay be built of light wood 
and either stand on legs or be screwed to the 
wall. They may also be quite easily fixed at 
an angle on metal braces. Suspension rings 
should be fitted on some of the cases so that 
they can be hung vertically or horizontally 
(Plates 24a and F). 

Most .showcases constructed of gbiss are 



easy to dismount, or to open and close, but 
they cannot be expected to be dustproof. The 
only dustproof cases arc bell-glasses or ce- 
mented glass cases fitted with slotted wooden 
or metal frames. Recendy, all-glass cases 
with edges permanendy cemented together 
have been developed (sec Museum, I960, 
• Vol. XIII, No. 1). These arc attractive and 
dustproof but, unfortunatclv, also expensive. 

Glass showcases should always be handhd 
with the greatest care and should not be 
moved unless sufficient helpers are available. 



Lighting 

The technical aids used for light filtradon 
and distribudon arc more subtle. Generally 
speaking, the question whether the light 
needs to be subdued or intensified is a matter 
of geographical location. To subdue light, 
rice-paper^ or cheesecloth screens on thin 
wooden frames or a sheet of bundng under 
the skyligtit should suffice. Intensified 
lighdng should not be too often used and 
should be reserved for special lighdng 
effects. Spodights of more or less standard 
design arc obtainable everywhere nowadays 
and are effective and easy to use. Used 
skilfully — and without too much striving 
after effect — spotlights make an exhibition 
more striking and vivid and help the visitor 
to find the most important objects on 
display. 



Labels 

While labels should not be obtrusive, they 
should nonetheless be sufficiently clear to 
give the visitor the information he needs to 
guide him in his tour of the cxhibidon. 
Naturally, they cannot give full data on a 
subject or the endre scientific background, 
nor is that their function. Visitors who arc 
particularly interested will consult the cata- 
logue or specialized publications. The pur- 
pose of labels is rather to serve as pointers 
within the context of the exhibition and 
provide the visitor only with informadon 
which is strictly necessary. They should not 
be written in narrarivc style, but in the form 
of short statements similar to chapter 
headings or sub-ritles, i.c.^^ type of object. 
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date, origin, etc. The bcM v\.t\ of preventing 
notices from vllbturbing the eve ib to m.ikc 
them unifutm. Libds ma> be printed on 
Bristol bo.ird, pre*fcrabl> of the same colour 
as the wall or background. Typewriters now 
exist which give almost as good results as 
printing and cin be equipped with tvpc of 
different sizes and 5t)les. The letterb should 
be Lirge enough for a visitor standing in 
front of a painting ut other exhibit to be 
able to read them without having to come 
too close or change his glasses. 

Labels should be placed at a uniform height 
near the object the> describe, thus .iv oiding 
the distraction caused bv an irregular arrav 
of sm*dl cards. This has the advantage, too, 
that the visitor knows immediatelv vv here to 
look for them, e.g., to the right of the object 
displayed. Eje-levcl is the best height, fot 
the visitor should not be obliged to bend in 
• ^rder * » read. For larger cxplanatorv texts 
serving as an introduction to the exhibuion 
larger print mav be necessary- For this pur- 
pose preformed plastic letters are practical 
to mount and arc available in a wide varietj 
of sizes and styles. Photographic enlarge- 
ments of typed labels offer another possi- 
bilit>% 

We cinaut discuss here all the technical 
aids required to publicize an e.xhibition and 
attract as manv people as possible, for 
example, posters, circulars, folders, direc- 
tional arrows, etc. Ever> exhibition should 
however, receive the necessarv publicity, 
cither through technical aids or through 
contact with the press. The International 
Association of Art Critics is prepared .«* 
>ffer assistance in such matters. 



P.H^CAUTION.s TO KEEP IN MIND 

An> guide t^ the organ iz^ition and arrange- 
ment of e.xhibitions in art galleries and 
historical museums ought to contain a chap- 
ter drawing attention to the danger of 
omissions and errors. Possibly the reader 
may pr»-fit more from advance warnings 
than from following positive instructions. 

Knowledge, however, is gained by per 
ssonal experience -and this often means 
through one's own mistakes. For the most 
part the mistakes made in exhibitions can be 
traced to a wrong attitude, that is, to lack of 



respect either for the work of art or for the 
visitor, Howc^rt unaware the organizer of 
an exhibition is of committing this fault, 
lack of respect alvva}.> brings its own retri-, 
bution, f 

Now and then at exhibitions one can see 
that the organizers have not shown full 
respect for the works thev particularly wish 
the public to notice. This is evident, for 
e.xample, froni the arbitrar} way in which 
the pictures are hung with an eye solely to 
effect; the paintings have beer^ so decora- 
tively arranged on a wall or panel that the 
general impression is colourhil and attrac- 
tive, but one hardly sees anything of the 
Individual works of art themselyes. Every 
Work of art displayed is entitled to receive 
l.idividual attention from the visitor; there- 
fore if It is not considered good enough it 
should not be hung. 

Another mark oflack of'consideration for 
visitors is the organization of 'monster ex- 
hibitions* in which the individualjjj^rks are 
inevitably swallowed up by th€^itoundin^ 
mass. This type of exhioition undetestim.*ics 
the visitor. Neither his stamina nor his 
feeling for nuances are properly jrespected. 
Yet, time and again the average visitor, even 
at overcrowdea exhibitions, shows that he 
knows how to find those works which are 
worth the trouble (and, in this connexion, 
the word 'trouble' is particularly apt), 

^^onotony at an e.xhibition is basically 
nothing more than lack of consideration for 
the visitor, the average man whose visual 
education is entrusted to the exhibition 
organizer. The attempt to adapt various 
cheap tricks used in aclvertising in the hope 
of getting the visitor to 'swallow the pUl' 
more easily is also a form of contempt. 
Whether he does so or not is of no impor- 
tance; but it is importapit that he should co 
home with a deeper understanding anaa 
wider outlook «^han he had when he came. 
This does not mean that the whole object is 
to impart a few facts, for spiritual enrich- 
ment may consist simply in learning to look 
at things and to ask questions ana ponder 
about things rather than merely accepting 
them at face value. The average visitor will 
be perfectly capable of seeing through a 
shall low exhibition. It also shows lack of 
respect to treat him >.> though he had 
nothing else to do but visit cxhioitions and 
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is prepared to wander through the galleries 
for hours on end without sitting down, has 
no need for a cup of coffee or a cigarette for 
the duration of his visit, and does not shrink 
from walking through stuffy rooms over 
hard floors for long hours. The warning 
against overlooking the physical well-being 
of the visitor cannot be too strong. 

One of th^ commonest errors is to display 
the exhibits at the wrong height. The correct 
eye-level nuy vary from one country to the 
next (and eveii from one district to the next) 
but this the organizer must know, for he 
cannot expect the visitor to stand on tiptoe 
constantly or go round the entire exhibition 
^bending down. 



CONCLUSION 

The effect of exhibitions is totall> different 
from that of a book or lecture. Moreover, 
the purpose of 'an exhibition is not so much 
to enrich the visitor's knowledge as to 
enrich his spiritual experience by showing 
him the origmals, some of the master works 
of the human spirit. 

Whatever field of the humanities it deals 
with, an exhibition is not intended to in- 
crease factual knowledge but to enrich human 
culture, to develop what the writers of earlv 
nineteenth-century Germany liked to call 
Bilduns. It is this purpose that lends such 
great importance to exhibitions in our day, 
and places such a burden of responsibility 



on those entrusted with their organization. 
I say In our day', because the development 
and education of man (and not merely of the 
young and the studious) is tending to split 
up into a multiplicity of specialized fields. 
And in the process of fragmentation of 
knowledge, Bildungy the general broadening 
of the human mind, is tending more and 
more to go by the board. » 

The exhibition is one of the few means 
available to the modern educator (in the 
broadest and most specialized sense of the 
term) of drawing modern man out of his 
compartmentalized knowledge and confront- 
ing nim with values which make demands 
not on his knowledge but on his gift of 
wonder, so that new horizons may be opened 
up to him which factual data alone could 
never offer him. 

An exhibition gives the visitor an ex- 
perience which wiUinfiuence him longer and 
more profoundly than anything he has 
merely learned by reading. His mind can 
better retain the purity; sincerity and reality 
of something he nas seen. 

This, too, places an enormous responsibil- 
ity on the organizer. The impression he 
gives the visitor will be lasting and any lack 
■ of respect for purity will emerge. If the 
organizer is to, live up to his responsibility, 
he must realize that his work can never be 
an objective in itself but is always only a 
means— a means of instilling respect for art^ 
and history, and therefore for human 
dignity. 
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CHAPTER III 



EXHIBITIONS IN THE 
TECHNICALLY UNDERDEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES 



by Hiroshi Daifuku 

INTRODUCTION 
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Temporary and travelling exhibition have 
been a major factor In Increasing the impor- 
tance of museums as cultural and educational 
institutions. This is undoubtedly an improve- 
ment over the former static conditions 
which still prevail in sbme museums where 
exhibitions remain unchanged for decades, 
in open storage as it were. But although 
temporary and travelling exhibitions arc 
important, museums cannot neglect their 
traditional responsibilities —research, the 
accumulation oi collections, and the preser- 
vation and care of objects p)i»ced in their 
trust— without demoralizing the curatorial 
staff and weakening the institution. 

If they are to play a vital role in the cul- 
tural life of peoples (and. museums toda) are 
increasingly dependent upon public support) 
it is essential that their programmes be v^^ell 
rounded. 

In all parts of the world the decades 
following the second world war have seen 
an unprecedented series of rapid social and 
cultural changes. Museums cannot fall to be 
affected b) these changes also. The challenge 
is greatest in those countries which have 
recently acquired political independence and 
where educational standards have been 
lowest. If these countries did not have the 
example of museums in the technically devel- 
oped countries to follow, they would prob- 
ably be forced to create similar institutions 
as a record and a means of preserving their 
.traditional cultures. This need is so vital 
that, in spite of the conflicting demand? uf 
economic development, a lifge number of 
such States are establishing, national mu> 
scums. In some instances existing museums 



are being enlarged and in others new ones 
are being set up. 

Most of them are faced with the urgent 
problem of building up representative collec- 
tions of material produced by the peoples of 
dieir country before the old patterns of 
living, worship, etc. break down or disap- 
pear. In these countries, too, the require- 
ments of educational programmes (in which 
temporary and travelling exhibitions will 
play the chief part) are bound to be much 
higher than in countries which are not 
undergoing such revolutionary changes. 
Hence temporary exhibitions dealing with 
a single central theme will be more nedes- 
sary there than in more stable environments. 

The methods developed in older museums, 
such as the use of more theatrical effects for 
temporary exhibitions, provision of more 
explanatory material in the form of labels or 
by means of diagrams without text, should 
prove extremely useful to museums in the 
technically underdeveloped countries. The 
ublic in such countries has not formed the 
abit of visiting museums, so that even in 
permanent exhibitions the techniques devel- 
oped fur temporary exhibitions can be used 
more often than is customary in Europe or 
North America. 



THE VISITING PUBLIC 

A number of analyses have been made of the 
background of visitors to museums in North 
America and Europe (Daifuku, 1960). It was 
found that the adult visitors were not repre- 
sentative of the general pppulation, indeed, 
in most instances about nail the visitors had 
college degrees. Rather naturally then, the 
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organizers of exhibitions, without con- 
sciously taking this factor into account, 
presuppose a fairly high level of knowledge 
among their pubhc. Museums have not yet 
taken up seriously the jproblem of preparing 
exhibitions for a more heterogeneous public. 
The inadequacy of present programmes was 
shown when a major publicity campaign 
was launched to attract a large number of 
visitors to an exhibition of Japanese art. This 
exhibition had previously been shown in 
other cities, where it had been well received. 
But the very success of the campaign, which 
resulted in attracting a wide range of visitors 
unacquainted with art and who normally 
,did not visit exhibitions, resulted in disap- 
pointment because there was no interpretive 
material designed for such groups (Bigman, 
1956). 

In the technically underdeveloped coun- 
tries the gap between the curator's standard 
of education and that of the visiting public 
is much greater, and in many caSes, for the 
general public, museums are merely popular 
places to visit. In tropical Africa, for 
example, a majority of museum visitors may 
be ilUterate, possess different tribal back- 
grounds and speak unrelated languages. A 
recent study undertaken in the Uganda 
Museum at Kampala, revealed that the level 
of comprehension of most of the visitors, 
particularly those from the surrounding 
countryside, was much lower than the 
museum staff had expected (Vowles, 1963). 
The museum had used many of theexhibition 
techniques developed in Europe andattempi;- 
ed to produce exhibitions which would 
of interest to the local population. The\ 
study showed, however, that much nriore \ 
would have to be done in order to Dridge 
the gap in comprehension. The experience 
in lumpala probably holds true elsewhere: 
and should be borne in mind by all curators 
in charge of exhibitions. 

It is perhaps a commonplace that visual 
experience can be more easily remembered 
than a written or verbal description. Even 
here, however, a word of warning is needed, 
for much of what, we accept may depend 
upon the conventional forms developed in 
our own society and may not be understood 
or appreciated by someone from another 
culture. A visitor to a motor show in a 
tmtor European city, for^ example, rnay have 
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a keen apprdciation of the mechanical features 
of a car which differentiate it from others, 
and may admire the talent of the designer. 
The same visitor, on seeing a Japanese iumi 
or black ink brush painting, may be com- 
pletely unappreciative the orlong tradition 
behind the work of the artist, the relation- 
ship with calligraphy, the discipline demand- 
ed in the use of the brush, where a line once 
drawn cannot be modified or overpainted 
as is done with oils. Similarly, we have 
become accustomed to black-and-white 
photographs and are aware that they re- 
present, in varying shades of grey, different 
colour tones. Someone from a tropical 
region may, however, completely misinter- 
pret a black-and-white photograph of a 
scene from a temperate area or of rug 
designs which he is accustomed to seeing in 
colour. 

Museum staffs from industrialized coun- 
tries have a difficult problem of communi- 
cation in preparing prQgrammes for a 
public with a non-industrial background. 
Furthermore, even, in the countries in 
process of development, there may be a very 
wide cultural gap oetween the urban popula- 
tion, which is familiar with industrial pro- 
ducts and has been educated in leading 
schools, and the rural population which has 
not been affected by inaustrialization. Hence, 
in preparing a temporary exhibition, it is 
valuable to hold a preview or trial view for 
a sample of the public who can be questioned 
on their reactions. Before opening the ex- 
hibition to the public explanatory material 
can then be prepared for exhibits which 
were not understood. 

\ 

i^ROGRAMMES TOR TEMPORARY AND 
TRAVELLING EXHIBITIONS 

Ethnographic and historic exhibitions 

These have the advantage of dealing with 
material which is already more or less 
familiar to the visitors of the region (Plate 
2S). Nevertheless it should be kept in mind 
that the average visitor may have a some- 
what ambivalent attitude towards the objects 
on display, considering them 'primitive' 
relics ot the past. He may also feel that ex- 
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hibitions showing such material will nut 
help him cither tu undcrbtand the present ur 
tu acquire infurmation which woukl be 
useful tu him in, adapting himself tu future 
requirements, particularl) the acqulsitiun of 
new tcchniaues based on contemporarv 
Industrial technulug). On the uther hand hib 
interest in the achiev ements uf the past and 
their relationship tu the present ma\, at 
times, lead him tu make nai\ e claims uf great 
originalit) for the local crafts. The museum 
can do a real service b) showing buth their 
distinctive characteristics and features the) 
possess in commun with the pruducts uf 
other cultural areas. 

A most successful prugramme uf this kind 
has been carried out b> the open-air museum 
In Niamc) (Niger), showing the types uf 
houses and the characteristic furniture used 
by the different peoples uf the Republic. The 
total number of visitors per annum exceeded 
the populatiun uf the cit), an indicatiun that 
man\ returned for a second vsit, and in 
addition many came from the surrounding 
countryside. The exhibitiun is semi-perma- 
nent, man) of the houses being built uf 
earth or straw, and the exhibits alsu include 
tents of nomadic peoples. 

A conscious effort is also being made, in 
specialprogrammcs, tu show schoulchildren 
the different cultural traditions and wa)s uf 
life which are fast disappearing. Tempurarj 
exhibitions in this field, lasting from one tu 
four or five months, attract large numbers 
of visiturs. The presentatiun of an artifact 
in such a wa) that its aesthetic and even its 
technical value can be appreciated, gives 
those who ma) be familiar w'th an object in 
ordinar) use an oppurtunit) to sec it in a 
new perspective. Often, indeed, the neglect 
caused b) uver-familiarit) can be uvercume 
b) the appreciatiun uf 'foreigners*. Curaturs 
may work towards the same effect. 



nxbibitions on adtnnil pruhL ms 

The preparation of exhibitions dealing 
with cultural problems uffers possibl) the 
greatest challenge to museums. The be 
haviour of all peuples, what the) desire and 
expect in life, are based upon cultural 
patterns. To a considerable degree the 
systems uf values which motivate an indi- 



vidual within a given societ) are held 
unconsciousl), i.e., the) arc unreasoned and 
arc absorbed as a result of variojus influences 
, such as traditional beliefs, guals acquired as 
a child, scenes frum the cinema, publications 
of \ariuus kinds, etc. A cunsiderable number 
uf these beliefs will be shared in common b) 
a given group of peuple. If the curator is a 
member uf tne same group he has the ad- 
vantage uf sharing these assumptions, but 
at the same time it is ditlicult for him to see 
them in their proper perspective. On the 
other hand, a curator having a different 
cultural backjjround ma) prepare exhibitions 
which completely miss their point because 
he is ignorant of the values held b) the 
lucal peuple. In the former case the curator 
must, because of his opportunity for gaining 
specialized* knuw ledge, attempt to set aside 
his own prejudices; in the latter, he must 
acquire understanding uf the lucal system of 
values, if he is to prepare exhibitions which 
will enable the visitor tu see things in their 
proper perspective. 

Fur example, amung peoples in the indus- 
trialized sucieties of the West, many wuuld 
refuse to be seated at a table with thirteen 
people present or accept a room in a hotel on 
the thirteenth floor, etc. This, in spite of 
long expusure tu cunJitions where material 
progress has been effected through the 
development uf modern technology, in 
which numerolog) plays no part. JBeliefs 
which are nun-logical and not based upon 
knuwn scientific principles are much more 
widd) held in environments where the 
effects of scientific development are less 
evident. A great deal of practical work, in 
agriculture, for example, is based upon the 
pragmatic experience uf generations. Never- 
theless, should a crop fail, or should there 
be Increasing dessication of pastures owing 
to population increase and consequent 
deforestation, over-utilization of the grass- 
lands, etc., the difficulties are frequently 
ascribed to witchcraft, improper observation 
of religious rituals, etc., rather than to their 
true cause. 

Such analugous problems as the causes of 
illness and inalnutrition due to improper 
diet (which may also be ascribed to super- 
natural causes) are also proper subjects for 
exhibitions. B) bringing to visual focus the 
real causes uf problems and w;?ys of jji.cctiii^ 
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them, the visitor will b<* cncoumged to work 
towards realistic solutions afict helped to 
understand the relationship between cause 
and effect. All types of exhibition, whatever 
their subject, can broaden the mental hori- 
zons of the visitor, help him to overcome an 
ethnocen^tric attitude, and gain an appre- 
ciation ot the cultural and scientific achieve- 
ments of all mankind. 



Industrial and technological exhibitions 

Industrial fairs at which manufacturers from 
' several different countries show their wares 
are becoming increasingly common. They 
have a legitimate place m view of the pro- 
grammes of industrialization now being 
carried on throughout Africa, Asia, Latin 
America, and other areas. Nevertheless, the 
articles shown are the end products of a 
pyramidal system behind which lie research 
laboratories, mines, processing plants, per- 
haps the assembled products of a dozen 
different manufacturers, etc. In an industrial- 
ized society, the man who uses a tractor is 
more or less consciously aware of the com- 
plex which lies behind his machine and 
knows something of the historical transition 
from the simple hand- or animal-powered 
implement to the highly efficient machine of 
today (Plates 27a, b and c\ He is also aware 
of the great social problems and conflicts 
occasioned by society's adaptation to mass 
production and consumption and which 
continue today,' though in less acute form. 
But in many countries where an abrupt 
change is taking place from a Neolithic 
peasant economy to the use of the finished 
product of the latter part of the twentieth 
century this is by no means true. The 
museum exhibition can help the visitor to 
bridge this gap and to understand the bpxk- 
ground of contemporary industrialized so- 
cieties. Too often expectations arc pitched 
too high and the stresses experienced by 
industrialized countries during the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries arc not 
understood. While there is no need for the 
countries now acquiring industry to repeat 
either the social conflicts or the scientific 
studies of the past, an understanding of this 
background could ease transition from the 
present th''. fotiiseeable future. 
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Exhibitions on health problems 

Exhibitions on health problems for a largely 
non-literate public which is not accustomed 
to using the findings of modern science 
require special preparation. The stresses im- 
posed by acculturation have often led to an 
increase In tensions, with resultant fear of 
witchcraft, and an increase in psychosomatic 
illnesses, such as hysterical seizures, unex- 
plained aches and pains, etc. Rational explana- 
tion through exhibitions is not the com- 
plete answer, for in industrialized societies 
where knowledge of science is much more 
widespread, psychosomatic illnesses are still 
common. Nevertheless, a' significant per- 
centage remains unaffected and the percen- 
tage will increase if people learn to under- 
stand the forces at work. 

Museum exhibitions dealing with diseases 
caused by micro-organisms can give a much 
mure straightforward message, and are used 
to supplement school and public health pro- 
grammes (Plates 28a, b, c and A (Biological 
supply houses make available material 
suitable for exhibition purposes which can 
be adapted for local use.) A compulsory 
vaccination programme may, for examole, 
arrest the spread of a given disease, but 
unless an exhibition is prepared to explain 
how the vaccine functions, its effect wfll be 
accepted as 'miraculous' and the local popu- 
lation will gain no new knowledge or 
understanding. 



Natural history exhibitions 

Almost all species of farm animal used today 
were originally domesticated during the 
Neolithic period. With the exception of these 
few species which man adapted to suit his 
economic needs and which have thus sur- 
vived, man has been responsible for the 
extinction rather than the survival of the 
diflfcrcnt species. The record has been par- 
ticularly black during the past century among 
the industrialized peoples and unfortunately 
the same error is being repeated by the 
peoples who arc now becoming industrial- 
izeci (Plates 29a, b and c). 

The animals domesticated by man have 
shown, under his husbandry, amazing 
adaptability to a wide range of ecological 
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Conditions. Nevertheless the,, arc not always 
the best suited to a particu!. . environment 
and, as in the African grasslands, they may 
be a major factor in upsetting ecological 
balance with ultimate loss of productivity. 
A bare beginning is now being made in the 
taming, and perhaps ultimately, the domesti- 
cation, of some of the herd animals of Africa 
which arc better suited to the maintenance of 
pasture lands in that region. The control of 
game as an economic resource is also of 
growing importance. 

These programmes have frequently en- 
counterecf deep-seated prejudices. The 
science of ecology is itself relatively new and 
understanding of the intricate checks and 
balances found in nature is not easy to 
impart. Conservation programmes may, 
after all, meet considerable resistance even 
among people in the highly industrialized 
Countries, the more so amonc peoples having 
entirely different cultural values. 

To help root out such prejudices the 
American Museum of Natural History has 
prepared a series of instructive exhibits on 
the despoliation of land in New York State, 
contrasting the sylvan conditions of the 
sixteenth century with the agricultural ex- 
ploiution of the nineteenth century and the 
eventual progress to modern farming 
methods (Plates 30a and b)» Exhibitions of 
this type which can encompass several cen- 
turies would undoubtedly be most useful in 
countries faced with the problem of intro- 
dueing modern agricultural methods. The 
work of field .:gents from government ser- 
vices who give mstruction by direct demon- 
stration or on pilot farms can also be 
furthered through the use. of such visual 
aids (Plates 31a and b). 

It would seem, for example, that a 'logical' 
explanation should be sufficient ty persuade 
a people to co-operate in reducing stock 
when pasture lands are being overgrazed. 
However, a number of weU-documented 
cases demonstrate that such programmes, 
when imposed by fiat, frequently meet 
strong resistance. The people concerned 
may believe that this is a means of im- 
poverishing them, or, rather than valuing 
livestock as a source of meat, they may 
attach greater importance to length or shape 
»of horns, size ol herds, etc. Ihe didactic 
exhibition demonsUating cause and-effect 



correLitions may supplement a programme 
designed to change the value system and 
bring about the adoption of a system under 
which greater prestige and profits result 
from efficient use of the land and stock. 



PREPARING TEMPORARY OR TRAVEL- 
LING EXHIBITIONS 

The preparation of modest temporary or 
travelling exhibitions need not take a great 
deal of time^t>ut great care must be taken 
that the information on which it is based is 
Correct. Many museums devote one or two 
cases, sometimes in the lobby, to a small 
exhibition on a specific topic, perhaps 
showing the latest gift received, tne mu- 
.seum's most recent acquisition or certain 
aspects of research in progress. These tend 
to focus interest and to encourage repeated 
visits. Similarly, small travelling exhibitions, 
such as those prepared in self-contained 
portable units such as the 'suitcase' exhibit 
(Plates 32ay b and c) require little time to 
set up. 

More important temporary exhibitions 
do require a good deal of preparatory work 
and research, and if the collection shown is 
to be representative it nray be necessary to 
arrange for loans. If maccnal is to be ob- 
tained from institutions in other countries 
such problems as shipping, insurance, 
clearance through customs, will require long 
and careful negotiations and a series of 
precautions. 

jVlany types of exhibition furniture such as 
panels, stands and cases can be used over 
and over again, but for important or 
unusually shaped objects, special cases Tnay 
have to be designed. In some countries, such 
as the United Mates, prefabricated units are 
manufactured which can be assembled and 
dismantled easily (Plates 2a and by 33a 
and by Quick-drying, water-soluble paints, 
such as the latex emulsion paints, are 
widely available and have proved a boon in 
the preparation of temporary exhibitions. 
A new coat can simply be rolled on panels 
and case interiors to suit the requirements of 
a new exhibition or to freshen the back- 
ground. 

In a number of countries (Poland, France 
and the United States) mobile units have been 
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constructed u^ing either a modified bus or a 
truck or tractox-dniwn. trailer. Mobile 
museums (Plates .j^*/^^ b and c) or similar 
unitS) .will probabl}\be constructed in the 
underdeveloped countries as highways im- 
prove and the need for didactic exhibitions 
in rural areas becomes more evident. The 
mobile unit has the advantage oyer the 
ordinary tmvelline exhibition of being i 
contained, thus eliminating the problem of 
adapting an exhibition to fitinto rooms of a 
different size and presenting different light- 
ing problems. The risk of theft, ifire or 
vandalism is also less. 



EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMMES 

If a museum is called upon to produce a 
series of temporary exhibitions, particularly 
it they are to be carried out systematically in 
co-operation with schools or community 
programmes, it is advisable to employ a 
tull-time education specialist. The specialist 
works in co-operation with the curator and 
the exhibition specialist in preparing ex- 
hibitions, and particularly in advising on the 
preparation of Libels and other inforniation 
media. He also provides the chief liaison 
between the museum and the other insti- 
tutions and takes charge of the circulation 
of travelling exhibitions. 

In some countries, e.g., Latin America, 
the curator may speak onlv one language 
(Spanish or Portuguese) and may not know 
any of the languages of the original inhab- 
itants which are still used in the country 
districts. The problem of communication 
and of using guides conversant with two or 
more languages will have to be dealt with. 
In West Africa several unreLited languages 
may be spoken within a single country and, 
more frequently than not, the only common 
means of communication is the European 
language introduced by the former colonial 
administrators. There are a number of 
possible alternatives, all requiring budgets: 

(a) prinune labels in two <5r more languages; 

(b) arranging guided tours in several lan- 
guages; (c) supplying recordings in several 
languages. 

It illiteracy is a problem, some form of 
guided tour is inclispensable and visitors 
should be allowed to ask questions and be 
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encouraged to seek more information. For 
this reason the most successful programmes 
of this kind use specially trained guides. (In 
some American museums, university stu- 
dents who have specialized in the museum's 
field of study are engaged as guides or 
*docents*. They thus gain experience and 
earn a small stipend.) Teachers in school 
systems which make regular use of the 
collections of a particular museum may also 
be given some special instruction by the 
museum staff concerning the contents of the 
collections and the background of the 
material shown (ICOM, f956). In some 
countries a week c£ instruction in the use of 
museums is given in teachers' colleges. 

InterestedToc?' people and museum guards 
sometimes make quite successful guides, 
particularly for folk or ethnographical ma- 
terial. At the Uganda Museum in Kampala, ^ 
for example, the guards are skilled musicians 
and each day give ethno-music concerts 
playing the instruments shown in the mu- 
seum. Similarly, local farmers may be able 
to give demonstrations and discuss the use 
of outmoded implements or show urban 
visitors the typical ways of doing things in 
the country. It is obvious, however, that for 
exhfoitions on the fine arts, cultural values, 
science, etc., there are limits to the usefulness 
of persons who lack specialized academic 
training. They can be given information and 
helped in preparing talks covering the ex- 
hibition in sufficient detail for the average 
visitor, but the curator should always 
exercise caution in selecting such people as 
guides (including those who are better ' 
educated but lack the necessary specialized 
background). No misinformation which 
would weaken the exhibition must be 
allowed to creep in. 

Recorded talks by a curator or specialist 
in the field offer other possibilities. The 
least expensive method is to record them on 
disc or tape to be played at fifteen-minute 
intervals, and if necessary in seVeral lan- 
guages consecutively. More expensive 
alternatives would include: (a) short-range 
broadcasts on three or four different chan- 
nels to which the visitor can listen in the 
language of his choice by means of small 
transistor radios equippea with earphones; 
(b) portable tape-recorders equipped with ^ 
e;irpnones. These alternatives entail fairly 49 
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high maintenance costs and replacement of 
parts may be dillicult. 

Pubh button -operated day light 1 6 mm. 
clnd or 35 mm. slide projectors with sound 
are another device for giving background 
information on the exhibit in one or more 
languages. Such units ma) be placed in the 
lobby or at the entrance so that the visitor is 
introduced to the subject before seeing the 
exhibition. Here again problems of main 
tenance may arise but they are less difficult 
than the maintenance of radios and tape 
recorders. 

Few museums are able to consider the use 
of such elaborate sv stems for they require 
a fair-sized technical staff and an active pro- 
gramme of exhibitions. Nevertheless, some 
of the larger museums in the countries now 
in the process of development will be able 
to use such equipment in the near future. 



GENERAL DISCUSSION 

An active museum programme should 
include, in addition to its traditional tasks of 
collection and study, an exhibition pro- 
gramme designed to ^encourage regular 
visits. This means showung the 'permanent' 
collection, which usually includes the most 
important or significant items, and arranging 
also a series of temporary exhibitions on 
different subjects or themes. 

The word 'education' (Latin educere^ 'to 
lead forth*) means to draw forth, to train or 
to cultivate. Museum exhibitions, at theii 
best, attempt to live up to this definition. 
And sihce an exhibition show^s things, mu- 
seums can be classified as institutions which, 
as part of their activities, carry on specialized 
• programmes of visual edjication (perhaps 
also audio- visual^ if talks, lectures, guided 
visits, etc., arc taken into account)^ Never- 
theless the museum exhibition should not 
be confused with other types of audio- 
visual aids,each one of which has a particular 
contribution to make. The distinguishing 



ieature of the museum exhibition is its 
emphasis on original objects, or the re- 
enactment v^f an original experience (or, in 
the ^ase of technology museums, experiment) 
and the re-creation of the past using original 
historical and prehistoric material. 

The {^reparation of any good museum ex- 
hibition ^acmands a staff which includes 
specialists ^in its particular field. It is this 
emphasis ot\ rev,earch and the need to be as 
exact as po^ible which accounts for the 
length of time^required for the preparation 
of museum exhibitions. It is this quality 
which has won ror museums a hard-earned 
reputation for reK^biHty which should not 
be sacrificed b\ shallow or repetitive tem- 
porary exhibition*^. N9r should museums 
undertake ovei-ambi\^6us exhibition pro- 
grammes which demanx| so much from the 
curatorial staff that their basic work of 
research suffers in consequence. 

The curatorial staff will^ nevertheless be 
called upon to devote an increased share of 
their time to 'applied muscography'. The 
need for exhibitions which can enlighten 
and educate and at the same time offer the 
visitor an enjoyable experience is becoming 
increasingly urgent, particularly in museums 
of countries undergoing rapid cultural, 
economic and social changes — in some cases 
an almost abrupt transition from mediaeval 
or even Neolithic conditions to those of the 
modern state. 

On the whole exhibitions on subjects 
about which the public has some background 
knowledge are relatively simple to prepare. 
However, even on familiar subjects a num- 
ber of misconceptions may be held which 
exhibitions can help to correct. For example, 
overgrazing and resultant erosion may be 
blamed on causes other than the true .ones , 
conservation cf wild life may be opposed 
although it would mean economic gain. 
Exhibitions using actual material can clearly 
demonstrate the beneficial effects of re- 
ducing herds and planting cover. Social prob- 
lems may be similarly treated. 
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FOREWORD 
. TO THE 

. REVISED EDITION 

by Grace L. McCarin Morlby 



The MamtaloJT ravellmgExkbitions, published 
by Unesco in English and French in 1953, 
proved so useful that it was out of print 
a few years after its appearance. It is now 
reissued in a revised version as one section 
of this book. Its guidance on organizing, 
packing and handlinc travelling exhibitions 
is thus supplemented by advice and infor- 
mation on the installation of temporary 
exhibitions. 

The original text emphasized care, safety 
and accepted procedures for handling exhi- 
bitions of art, with the notation that the same 
techniques were applicable to all museum 
objects of whatever character— for example, 
in the fields of history, anthropology, 
archaeology and the natural ana exact 
sciences, when their fragility and value place 
them in the same category as art. Tiavelling 
art exhibitions have a longer history and 
pose more complex problems of packing and 
care than any other type of material. In the 
United States, the experience acquired in 
this field has been particukrly comprehensive 
and valuable. This is largely due to th(? work 
done by the Museum of Modem Art in 
spreading knowledge of modern art, in the 
varied forms of fine arts, architecture and 
applied and industrial arts, across a very 
large country from the early 1930s, and the 
Liter development of circulating exhibition 
services (notably those of the American 
Federation of Arts of New York and oi the 
Smithsonian Institution of Washington). 
Mrs. Osborn's text of 1953 summarized this 
experience and based on it recommendations 
for those interested in undertaking similar 
programmes. She drew on museum leaders 



and museums in many parts of the world for 
exiimples, suggestions, information concern- 
ing specific conditions and illustrations of 
outstanding exhibitions as shown by the list 
she gives in her acknowledgements section. 
This revised edition modifies and completes 
her text by reference to developments of 
recent years, thus giving a degree of fulfil- 
ment to her expressed hope that the Manual 
would become a rallying point for additional 
information and recommendations based on 
the experience and suggestions of others 
already actively associated with circulating 
exhibitions or undemking them and using 
the Manual as a guide. 

Her text is brought up to date in this revi- 
sion, and some additions have been rnade to 
it. The illustrations accompanying it have 
been reviewed; those which continue tp-fur- 
nish useful examples of techniques have been 
retained, and new examples have been added, 
in the form of drawings and diagrams as well 
as photographic views. It should be noted 
that the fashion of design and of presen- 
tation of material tends to change from year 
to year, often influenced by fashion trends 
developed in commercial disphy. Thus, 
while basic principles of exhibition remain 
constant, appearance in colour, design, detail 
and proportion vary. Purely technical mat- 
ters of packing and handling arc fundamental 
and, e.vcept as new products become available 
and prove useful, they chanjgc only as refine- 
ments and variations arc introduced. This 
distinction bet^^'ecn the basic principles of 
handling museum objects and trends of 
fashion in presenting such objects in exhibi- 
tions should bo. kept clearly in mind. 
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Travelling exhibitions ha\e .ilre.ul\ Jcniviu 
stratcd their usefulness in man) parts uf the 
world. Thc\ bring to remote places the 
possibilit) of knowledge and enju)ment uf 
the arts, sciences and nistury provided fur 
Lrgc centres of population by great maseums 
and exhibiting organiz^uions. Going from 
countr\ to country, they furnish an intel- 
lectual and cultural interchange of great 
\alue and broad influence. The) can be used 
very profitabK to enrich education at all 
levels and in all fields, and un be adapted at> 
needed to impart information, to give in- 
struction and to offer pleasure. 

It is not surprisir.g tnctcforc that Unesco*s 
advisers for museums and exhibitions, from, 
the early history of the Organ iz^uion, utgcd 
international exchange of exhibitions as one 
effective way o£ contributing toward its 
general purposes. They were not unaware of 
the frequent international exchanges of exhl 
bitions, especially of art, alrc*idy taking 
place. However, they noted that ihL 
exchange operated primarily for \cvy large, 
vcrj impijrtant exhibitions, among a fairly 
limited number of the great cities of the 
world. Thc\ ad\ocated increasing this 
activity so .is establish a networ.k of inter 
national exchanges of .idditicnal exhibl 
tions -n jt necessarily l.irgc, but represent- 
ative and diversified— which would serve in 
interpreting one people to another and wuald 
go to the more remote regions of a country 
as \Vell as to its gre^it centres. Delegates to 
General Conferences have repeatedly agreed 
with their recommendations, and an inter 
national exchange of exhibitions programme 
h.ts finally been launched under Lnesco s 
direction. 

The general recognition of thu merit of a 



project is, however, far from sutficient to 
assure its sue ssful development. As soon 
as ways to efiect international exchange of< 
exhibitions were considered it became evi- 
dent that practical technical guidance, was 
greatly needed. Some Countries had long 
a lid varied experience in organizing, prepar- 
ing and packing exhibitions of different 
kinds for traveland for the repeated showings 
in different places under varying conditions 
that the Unesco programme sought to bring 
abo>it. Man) countries had very litde exper- 
ience or none at all. No general guide on 
the subject existed. In this manual Unesco 
provides such a guide, as the indispensable 
first step in helping all its Member States to 
participate in its exchange of exhibitions 
programme if they desire to do so. 

The vast distances of the United States, 
the extremely varied conditions for exhibi- 
tion ther(, as well as its extensive use of the 
travelling exhibition in all fields, prompted 
seeking one of its experts in the subject 
as author of the guide. On the advice of the 
American Federation of Arts — at that time 
the leading agency of the country for circu- 
lating exhibitions— Elodie Courter Osborn 
was invited to undertake the task of writing 
the manual. It was to be based on experience 
and practice in the United States, augmented 
by information from other sources. 

The choice of Mrs. Osborn was fortunate. 
For many years she w\is head of the circu- 
Liting exhibiuon department of New York's 
Museum of Modern Art, at the time of its 
greatest activity in circulating exhibitions. 
Ui* *ct her direction, exhibitions of everv 
type, si/.e and complexity were assemblea, 
boxed skilfully for ease and safety of frequent 
unpacking and repacking, circukted oack 
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and forth across the continent for one or 
several years at a time, and even sent outside 
the country. 

The museum's techniques for handling 
travelling exhibitions are generally recog- 
nized in the United States as outstanding in 
their care for the safety of the objects and 
in their regard for the convenience of the 
exhibitor. As these exhibitions included, in 
addition to painting, sculpture and the 
graphic arts, industrial and applied arts and 
architectural models, Mrs. Osborn met 
and solved in her work almost every con- 
ceiv.ible problem of assuring safety and ease 
of handling for material in travelling exhi- 
binons. 

She has added to her personal knowledge 
and experience and to the advice of Americaa_ 
colleagues as much information on the sub- 
ject as she and the officials of Unesco's 
Division of Museums and Historic Monu- 
ments could gather from other sources 
throughout the world. This manual is, 
therefore, the most complete survey of all 
aspects of travelling exhibinons yet made, 
though Mrs. Osborn has emphasized that 
It IS to be considered only a hrst statement 
which should be augmented and supplenien- 
ted as others pro viae additional information. 



comment and suggestions. It supplies, how- 
ever, a thoroughly pracncaf guide for 
travelling exhibitions in general, with tht 
special attention to their international move- 
ment that Unesco's concern with the prt)b- 
lems of crossing frontiers prompts. Though 
the majority or examples usea are drawn 
from the field of the arts, the principles, as 
Mrs. Osborn herself states, are applicable 
to all objects that can be used in exhibitions. 
Their success for the safe and efficient hand- 
ling of art objects, generally likely to be 
fragile and of great value, assures their use- 
fulness for other fields where loss or damage 
is perhaps not as tragic but is equally to be 
avoided. This manual, therefore, will greatly 
help all those who organize exhibitions of 
iiny kind. Museum experts who already are 
familiar with most or all of the techniques 
described have reason to rejoice that the 
benefits of travelling exhibitions, within 
frontiers as well as across them, will become 
more accessible to their colleagues every- 
where under this practical guidance. Every- 
one, indeed, concerned with exhibitions 
will be grateful to Unesco for making gener- 
ally available the best informauon on the 
subject by producing this publication. 
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INTRODUCTION 

\Vc ten J to think uf museums Soklj as 
repositories for objects, principally those 
of the past, and yet today many of these 
Institutions, both llrge and snrull, share their 
c illcctions \v ith other museums, art galleries, 
public libraries, universities and schools. 
>Iordo the) rest on their Lurels by displaying 
permanent collections alone, but often intro- 
duce into their galleries travelling exhibi- 
tions v^hich bring their o^n activities into 
clu>er contict with their communities. 
Exhibitions which travel have become more 
and m>ic popular, particularly since the 
dose of the war. Foe some time now the 
arts, especially, ha\e provided material for 
trav clling e.xhiijitions of ^reat variety in all 
Countries. Tra\ elling exhioitions in the fields 
of science and history, generally of mure 
recent origin, are less numerous, thcugli as 
niLans of general Information and education 
thc) arc receiving increasing attention, 
Uncsco, in particular, has made great use of 
LAhlbltlons of Informative panels, supple- 
mented in some cases by three-dimensional 
material (objects, models, scientific appa- 
tAtdi) to spread knowledge of scientific 
problems and of its progr.-.mmes and pro- 
jects in the sciences, 

\Vhilc the great development of tr«»* elling 
art exhIbitLns is recent, tne Idea Is o\ er a cen- 
tury old, its originator being one of the leadlni^ 
museums of Engbnd, the Victoria and Al- 
bert Museum in London. Similar activity 
dites In Canada from the early 1920s, travel* 
ling exhibitions have been employed in 
the United Stites for the past tlilrty years 
and thc) have become generally adopted In 
South Africa and Australia within tne last 
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twenty-five years. Museums in the following 
countries all make use of travelling exhibi- 
tions and the majority can report some 
exchange of material as well. Australia, 
Austria, Brazil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
Dennurk, France, India, Israel, Italy, Japan, 
Lebanon, Mexico, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Pakistan, PolanI, the Republic of South 
Africa, Sweden, Switzerland, the United 
Kinedom and the United States of America. 

The prototype in England was launched 
in 1850 with loans of works of art from the^ 
original Victoria and ^Mbert Museum to th6 
Central School of Design at Somerset 
House, and during the following two years 
thc exhibition was successively shown at 
various provincial schools. From 1852 
onwards these loan activities were directed 
by a separate circulation department, lib first 
efforts were concerned with the preparation 
of a comprehensive circulating museum 
comprising nearly 600 objects which toured 
for more than four years and was seen by no 
fewer than 307,000 people. After a second 
similar circulating museum was started on 
an even larger scale » the work of the depart- 
ment was concentrated on serving the needs 
of art students rather than the general public. 
Loans were made primarily to provincial art 
schools but the general demand for expan- 
sion of this service soon led the department 
to undertake again loans to museums and 
art galleries. The principle of lending a f^art 
of its treasures to the provinces has per- 
sisted ever since and today the Victoria and 
Albert Museum boasts the most comprehen- 
sive facilities for this purpose. Moreover, 
no limitation of value, fragility or rarity is 
^ placed upon the objects which are circulated, 
' only those items which are defined as 'strictly 
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unique and of international importance' are 
excluded from the loan collections. Such an 
example on the part of one of the principal 
museums of the world is an inspiration to 
other institutions to create educational pro- 
grammes of similar merit. 

It is somewhat ironic that the war years 
produced the most vigorous exchange of 
cultural materials between countries. Surely 
a deeper understanding between peoples 
should assist in lessening tensions which 
ultimately flare into international conflicts. 
Presentation of the visual arts, the handi- 
crafts, architecture, civic planning, scientific 
discoveries and achievements and tKe history 
of different countries offers a means of 
understanding more fuliy the aspirations, 
customs and character of different pepplcs. 
Moreover, the diffusion of knowledge for 
educational purposes in all fields (natural 
science, history, health, science, art, etc.) 
can be accomplished effectively through 
exhibitions. Visual presentation offers an 
international means of communiaition in 
which language barriers begin to disappear. 
Information can be exchanged, problems and 
subjects common to several nations can be 
studied and through such exhibitions can 
gain wide public attention. 

One important development which has 
taken place since the museum loan service 
was introduced a hundred years ago is the 
completely 'packaged' travelling exhibition. 
Tnis type of exhibition arrives with its own 
installauon units ready to set up, its labels 
properly attached and its component parts 
so arranged as to be easily removable rrom 
their packing cases by the host museum 
staff. The sudden expansion of this type of 
service during the war, particularly through 
government agencies, and, since the war, 
to an increasing extent through cultural 
agencies operated abroad by many govern- 
ments (United States Information Service, 
British Council, etc.) points to sincere 
interest in exchange programmes, and many 
methods of achieving hrst-rate exhibitions 
without the use of valuable, rare or fragile 
articles have been devised. Such shows now 
originate in museums, in art galleries, art 
schools, universities, clubs, and in industrial 
organizations and government agencies. 
They are often assembled by offices whose 
sole purpose is to collect material, prepare 



it for display and pack it for safe shipment. 
A large number of commercial firms have 
recenny come into existence in many coun- 
tries, which specialize in the preparation of 
exhibitions for museums, for educational 
institutions and for their national govern- 
ments. These exhibitions are used in the 
country itself, or are sent abroad to fairs and 
exhibitions and to organizations represent- 
ing governments abroad, or to museums 
and galleries in other countries. 

Since the war there has been an increased 
awareness of the necessity and the moral 
obligation to extend educational opportu- 
nities and to make cultural values more 
readily accessible to all, without regard to 
social distinction or geographic isolation. 
There have been efforts to provide in newer 
countries which lack great accumulations of 
art and other cultural treasures, even for 
theit oudying areas, the advantigcs which 
centres of older civilizations enjoy. 

One example of the value of travelling 
exhibitions to countries lacking large art 
collections is supplied by the report of the 
director of the National Art Gallery of 
New South Wales, Sydnej?, who writes that 
since 1944 pioneer efforts in Australia have 
been made with government support to 
bring exhibitions to remote country centres, 
'to diffuse a knowledge of, and an interest in, 
the visual arts, and more particularly the 
Australian arts as they affect our people'. 
During the first three years, exhibitions had 
to be accommodated in town halls, school 
assembly rooms, churches, stores, barber's 
shops, restaurants and other available spaces. 
After five years of this service, however, a 
number or the centres now phm to build art 
galleries to accommodate travelling exhibi- 
tions. The government plans also to provide 
railway carriages, stripped of their furnish- 
ings, to be used as travelling galleries to 
serve centres economically. 

The possibility of even more widespread 
use of the travelling exhibition as a medium 
for the dissemination of information has 
prompted the publication of this book. 
While it i^confined to methods of displaying 
object^ safMy and effectively in travelling 
exhibitions,^nd to the systems which have 
proved succ<ksfu) to date of packing works 
of art or othet material held by art museums, 
the principled may nevertheless apply to 
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institutions unJ organizations wliubcKolkc- 
tions cover other fields such as histor>, 
science or natural science. 

The material contained in the following 
pages is permips not representative of prac- 
tices in use ia all museums or circulating 
agencies, for it was neccssarv to reh upon 
the inforniation which could be assembled 
from sources which commented upon the 
Manual when it first appeared in 1953 and 
addinonal information that has been sup- 
plied since that time b> various experts and 
from exhibitions exemplifying new tech- 
nicjues. It is t le hoped that publication ol" 
this material will encourage others whose 
experience has revealed equalh effective and 
satisfactor) methods to send information to 
Unesco Headquarters in Paris as a bai>is 
for further, more complete and more inclu- 
sive studies in the same field. J 



TUB ORIGINS Of- TRAVELLING 
EXHIBITIONS 

The circulating exhibition has come into 
being for two principal reasons, the useful- 
ness of temporarj exhibitions to museums, 
and the educational opportunities offered 
b) a concentrated collection of material on 
one or more related subjects. The value of 
loan collections for smaller museums has 
been widely proclaimed. The) overcome 
the problems of limited space, funds and 
staff which make it difficult for such insti- 
tutions to prepare a series of temporary 
exhibitions. The continuous flow of first-rate 
material (whether of history, science or art) 
through their galleries provides a far richer 
and more varied programme than an> that 
could be drawn from their own collections. 
Even the larger museums v/ith access to 
almost unlimited sources have difficulties 
iti presenting temporary exhibitions. Their 
staffs, concentrating principally on research 
and on the work of preservation, may lack 
the time or interest rcq^uired to prepare a 
series of temporary exhibitions, which de- 
mand considerable research, documentatii^r. 
and publicity in addition to the physical work 
of setting up the objects for display . Further, 
museums have various specialities and ohl 
museum cannot cover all subjects. Conse- 
quently the travelling exhibition organized 



by a number of participating museums, ac- 
cording to their individual specializations, 
permits the more efficient use of scholarship 
and skills for the benefit of all. The intro- 
duction of temporary exhibitions into the 
programmes of museums may also create, 
among the staff as well as the public, a more 
lively interest in the relationship between 
various cultures both past and present. 



sUtRLEb OI TRAVELLING EXHIBITIONS 

1. The richly endovvedmuseum,overflowing 
with material, may wish to send out a 
series of travelling exhibitions which 
utilize a larger proportion of its perma- 
nent Collections than can be displayed in 
iti> own galleries. Such exhibitions thus 
piovide an active .educational programme 
tor the museum's own staff- and at the 
same time enrich the provincial museum 
or other organization to which they are 
dispatched. In other words, both institu- 
tions offer a community service which is 
also to their mutual advantage. 

2. A group of museums may co-operate in 
oQ^anizhig an exhibition to be circulated 
to each ii, turn. Often this type of co- 
operation is prompted by the difficulty of 
financing a urge loan collection assem- 
bled from mai y distant points. 

The participating museums share the 
benefits of assembling a unique collection 
and divide the costs of travel, research, 
transport, packing, insurance, catalogues 
or other incidental expenses between 
them. The economy in costs can lead to 
higher quality, wider scope and more 
thorough documentation in the exhibi- 
tions themselves- These co-operative 
exhibitions are usually undertaken by 
fairly large museums which normally 
have adequate staff capable of handling 
installations individually adapted to their 
own galleries, and therefore no packing 
or installation of the easily re-usable kind 
is employed. This kind of co-operative 
planning allows the smaller museums 
both to extend their services and to organ- 
ize more important exhibitions. 

3. Sometimes the interest aroused in a large 
and important collection prompts a mu- 
seum to prepare iot circulation a similar 




exhibition composed of reproductions 
of the original material. Such exhibitions 
make fuller use of the research required 
for the original collections and arc often 
rented by institutions other than mu- 
seums. Schools and colleges in particular 
can thus supplement^eir courses, or tie 
the exhibitions in with special lectures ur 
other events, without incurring the risks 
involved in exhibiting and hanaling valu- 
able objects and works of art; for the 
stimulating experience of seeing first-rate 
works, even in reproduction, is always 
educationally worth while, 
4. Travelling exhibitions may be organized 
and circuited by an agency ot museum 
specializing in this service. There are 
several sucii agencies in the United States 
of America: the American Federation of 
Arts, the Western Association of Art 
Museum Directors and the Museum of 
Modern Art, among others. In England, 
the Arts Council and the British Council, 
which receive government support, carry 
out a similar service abroad. Many mu- 
seums in various countries including Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, Canada, France, Israel, 
Mexico, Pakistan, Poland, Sweden, the 
United Kincdom and the United States 
prepare exhibitions for national or region- 
al circulation. 

The provision of travelling exhibitions 
which maintain the standards set bv 
museums and allow of installation with 
the least effort on the part of the sub- 
scribing institution demands careful pre- 
paration on the part of the agency. Such 
agendes, which are usually not able to 
call upon the services of a curatorial staff, 
or to take advantage of the research done 
for a museum exhibition, often employ 
experts to assemble, document and design 
their travelling exhibitions. In such cases, 
• costs may run higher than for a similar 
show prepared by a museum whose 
staff can contribute time which would 
( otherwise be costly. To avoid the costs 
thus incurred, agencies often take over 
an exhibition assembled by a museum, 
reorganize it and circulate it. Or, an 
agency may commission a museuni to 
prepare an exhibition which it thinks 
would be widely used by other museums 
and like organizations. 
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3. Certain museums maintain a department 
of education whose staff is employed to 
assemble all types of materials for use by 
schools, clubs or other organizations. 
Interpreulive exhibitions, often based 
upon objects in the museum collection 
may be shown in the museum itself. 
Travelling exhibitions, lectures, publi- 
cations, slide-talks, filmstrips, motion 
pictures, radio and television programmes 
are prepared to permit the widest pos- 
sible use of the educational material 
(Plate 35). 



COSTS 

The costs of preparing and circulating trav- 
elling exhibitions may be divided among 
participating exhibitors in different ways. 
The most frequent methods are: 

1. If an institution has developed a pro- 
gramme of circulating exhibitions as a 
part of its educational activities, the costs 
of curatorial and administrative time are 
not usually reflected in the rental fees 
charged to subscribers. Sometimes mu- 
seums are even able to absorb costs of 
preparation as well. In such instances, 
costs of transport and insurance arc 
usually the onlj^ expenses assumed by the 
borrowing institutions. In order to keep 
these down to a minimum, the exhibition 
must be efficiently routed between exhi- 
bitors. Exhibitors may sometimes have 
to accept second or third choice of exhibi- 
tion dates in order to enable the most 
economical tour to be arranged. 

2. If an institution or agency s service of 
travelling exhibitions is organized on a 
self-supporting basis, all costs must be 
lumped together and a rental fee arrived 
at by dividing the number of possible 
showings into the total sum. An exhibi- 
tion composed of photographs or other 
reproductions which have been pur- 
chased, rather than of originalson loan, can 
be extended over a longer period than is 
possible in the case jpi Dorrowed works, 
or advisablcia^he cAse of originals which 
might suffer frchn^the hazards of travel. 
Thus costs to subscribers may be sub-, 
stantially reduced. 




CIRCULATING AN EXHIBITION 

In .uklitioii tij fiiuling .i b.ibib fur lu.m fees, 
it is nccebb.ir) tu cit.ibli^h a schedule uf^ 
exhibitiun d.itcb well in acK.incc of a tour in 
order to uffcr exhibitors maximum scr\icc. 
Announcement by letter to probable exhibi- 
tors is the most frequent method of arrang- 
ing a 'series of successive showings. It is 
well to have in mind approximate dates and 
to ask exhibitors to make several choices in 
order to arrange an efficient schedule. Gener- 
ally speaking, it is unwise to send a col- 
lection of valuable works of art or of 
historic objects or even of scientific specie- 
mens on tour for mure than six successive 
showings without having the exhibitiun re- 
turned to its suurce fur thurough checking 
o( the contents and, if necessary, for repairs 
and repacking. This applies, of course, onl> 
to fragile or valuable materials. The period 
of the tour can be extended when materials 
can withstand continual shipping, ur when 
arrangements can be made for thorough 
checking and reconditioning at a reliable 
institution on the schedule. 

Normally, museums wish to schedule 
exhibitions for one month. But the period of 
time required tu ser\e the public aJequatel) 
depends on the size of the cit) and on the 
kind of public which the museum habit- 
ually attracts, as w ell as on w hat the borrow- 
ing institution can afford to pa) for an 
exhibition* Each institution and each coun- 
try must therefore expect to wurk uut the 
best exhibition period according to local 
conditions and needs. Sufficient time should 
be allowed between scheduled shu wings fur 
packing, transpurt, unpacking and re instaU 
latiun of coUectljns. factors which should 
be laken into account in determining the 
interval between showings are. size of the 
collection, complexities of installatiun, staff 
available for handling, unpacking and in- 
stallation and t:eographical lucatiun uf shuw- 
ings scheduled, 

Organiz*itiuns offering numeruus cullcc- 
tions for tour usuall) issue an annual cata 
logue describing the exhibitions. Subjects 
are discussed, contents outlined, space and 
instilhtion requirements listed, weight uf 
packed show given, terms of rental and 
costs stated, etc. From this descriptive ma- 
terial an exhibitor can usuall) judge the 



value of a collection for his own use. Fuller 
information, including photographs, is often 
available from the circulating agency. Some 
museums arc able to exhibit their circulating 
collections during the summer munths, allow - 
ing subscribers to register their choice of 
exhibitions and dates at that time. 

bUPEUVISION O I- TOUR 

Since the principal problems in connexion 
with circulating exhibitions are packing, 
safe transport, the guarantee of arrival dates 
and assurance of practical and attractive 
instalLuiun under diverse conditions, con- 
stant assistance and supervision on the part 
of the circulating agency is required. The 
extent of this depends upon several factors: 
the staff available for this supervision, the 
value and rarity of the works of art on tour, 
the t>pc of material to be displayed and the 
means of installation emplo)^ed* 

If the sponsoring institution has no staff 
member available to supervise the col- 
lection un tour, the exhibition may be turned 
over to an agency specializing in circulation 
problems* 

Most subscribing institutions would prefer 
to have someune arrive with a loan ccfllec- 
tiun, unpack and install it with a minimum of 
disturbance to their own routine. Such serv- 
ice is, how^ever, not always feasible, although 
it is general practice among many museums 
in Europe and in Great Britain. Where 
distances between cities and towns are great, 
as in the United States, few museums can 
affurd this procedure. In some countries 
government support supplies this service 
b> paying the saLiries and costs of travel for 
museum staff to accompany exhibitions on 
tour. Certain art museums are not only able 
to send a member of their staff with a collec- 
tion, but also maintiin trucks which carry 
the collection from place to place on thfc 
circuit. Large vans have been equipped also 
with lighting and permanent display cases so 
that the means ,of transport becomes the 
exhibition hall itself (Plates 34a and b). The 
advanuges are numerous. The tour can go 
to any area withuut fear of encountering 
staffs inexperienced in handling valuable 
works of art, the material itself has to be 
installed only unce, the organizing institu- 
tion Is able to maintain a constant check on 




the condition of the material. The show is 
necessarily limited in scope, for the space 
inside a van is less than that offered by most 
galleries and the cost o£ equipping several 
such mobile galleries is considerable. 

When it is impossible to send someone 
with the exhibition, the circulating agency 
should furnish the exhibition with detailed 
instructions, forms, and other information, 
so that a minimuno of work is required of 
the host museum staff. This is necessary not 
only to allow the tour to run smoothly but 
also to provide the circulating agency with 
a complete record of the location, the con- 
dition and the use to which the material is 
being put. At each unpacking or repacking 
of the material a thorough check of the con- 
dition of each object should be made and a 
report made to the agency, advising it that 
the schedule is being either adhered to or 
modified. 

/ . - ch new date on the tour approaches, 
the circulating agency may inform the gal- 
lery in which the collection is to be shown 



of the number of boxes to expect, the approx- 
imate date of arrival, the method of ship- 
ment. A thoroughly detailed list of contents 
as well as full instructions for hanging or 
other installation, should be given well in 
advance of a scheduled date in order to 
prepare the participating institution for spe- 
cific or unusual requirements. Photographs 
of the exhibition installed in other galleries 
are often helpful to exhibitor! in planning 
spaces and methods of display for the 
travelling collection in their own institution. 
Suggestions given should be sufficiently 
flexible jo allow the host museum staff to 
exercise its own judgement in arranging 
the display. '"N. 



Schedule sheet 

To keep all such details in order a schedule 
sheet (oz each exhibition may be found 
valuable and could be used for any type of 
exhibition. A sample form is given below. 



NAME OF EXHIBITION 



Total value for insurance 
Valuation per box for shipping purposes 
Number of boxes in shipment 
Weight of exhibition 
Fee for exhibition 
Period of rental 
Number of items included 
Space required 



850,000 
S50 

8 

1,200 lb. 

$150 
4 weeks 
35 pictures 
200 linear feet 



Showing 
scheduled 



Museum of 
Fine Arts, 
Virginia 
10 Dec. to 

12 Jan. 1953 



Contract 
signed 



Form 1 
sent 



Receipt 
received 



Publicity 
sent 



2 Oct. 1952 22 Nov. 



5 Dec. 



8 photos 
30 catalogues 
7 Dec. 



Fuim n 
sent 



4 Jan. 



Shipment 
made 



14 Jan. 



With this information at hand, the circu- 
laUng agency can keep a record of each step 
of the work as it comes up. When an exhibi- 
tion is dismantled, such a sheet offers a 
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permanent file or index of the exhibition, 
number of catalogues sold, etc., for future 
reference. 
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Exhibition contract 

A contract is useful to bind agreements be- 
tween the sponsoring institution or circula- 
ting agency and the exhibitor and to discour- 
age last-minute cancellation of schedule 
dates. Exhibitors will not alter plans 
without consulting the agency it they are 
bound to pay for an exhibition whether or 
not it is snown. The contract protects the 
circulating agency from loss of funds; fees 
arc calculated to pay the cost of assembling 
_and circulating an exhibition. It is some- 
times difficult or impossible to fill a can- 
celled engagement for an exhibition if the 
cancellation is not well in advance of the 
scheduled showing. 

Mtiling forms and instructions 

The mailing form reproduced in Appendix I 
represents a basic formula for travelling ex- 
hititions as used, with individual variations, 
by museums and by organizations which 
circulate exhibitions. It obviates the 
necessity for a long letter describing the 
contents in detail and gives the exhibitor a 
ready comprehension of the various lists 
enclosed. 

A similar form should be sent prior to 
shipment of the exhibition to the next ex- 
hibitor and gives the institution which will 
ship the exhibition advance information 
about packing, addressing the boxes and 
arrangements to be made for transport. 

Samples of other types of enclosures are 
aho reproduced in Appendix I, and their 
iises described. ^ 

Suppkmentarj information 

l^ibeh. Various t\pes uf label available fur 
tfrt veiling shows can be used to replace 
expensive catali>gues. Picture labels or labels 
fur small objeeta are usually merel) Id^-ntifi- 
cation tigs. The> ma\ be quite concise, 
giving unl) indispensable data, for example 
K>r an .irt exhibition . artist, dates, countr) of 
origin, title of aork, medium and lender, or, 
for an exhibition of natural science speci- 
mens, scientific (and pussibl) popular) name, 
provenance and lencler. 

Longer labels are needed to cxpLiin the 
meaning or educational intention of an ex 



hibition, and may contain biographical in- 
formation, historical data or explanatory 
descriptions of material. For exhibitions of 
art, natural science, applied science, etc., 
consisting of separate works, specimens or 
pieces of scientific apparatus, to be shown 
either individually or in various groups, the 
labels are mounted ready to be placed on the 
wall in the proper sequence. If tne exhibition 
is .composed of photographic or other fiat 
material mounted on large panels, the labels 
may be incorporated in the panels along 
with the items to which'they refer. 

Primary considerations are clarity of pres- 
entation (typewritten labels can be photo- 
graphed and enlarged or typed on poster-size 
typewriters with Targe characters); accuracy 
of information; and sufficient explanatory data 
to supplement the visual material in the ex- 
hibition. Sponsoring institutions should 
realize that exhibitors who may be unfamiliar 
with the subjects treated in the travelling 
exhibition will appreciate the fullest infor- 
mation for use in publicity, for galler}' 
lectures and for student visitors. Most circu- 
lating agencies recjuest that their labels be 
hung with the exhibits as specified. 

If labels are mounted on lightweight card- 
board and provided with metal rings in the 
mounts for hanging, they can be used by 
each exhibitor throughout the tour without 
having to be replaced: 

Publicity. In addition to sending exhibitors 
suggested forms for newspaper release it is 
often helpful to have other material on hand. 
Photographs of items included in an exhibi- 
tion add interest to stories issued to news- 
papers and periodicals. Photographs can be 
taken by the circulanng agency at the time 
the collection is assembled, the cost being 
included in the rental fee as an exhibition 
expense. If an exhibitor wishes a particular 
object to be photographed, however, such 
pictures .ire usually taken during his ovn 
showing. The usefulness of the parncular 
picture ma> offset the additional expense 
involved. Many circulating agencies require 
that permission be requested before any 
object Is photographed h) exhibitors. 

To make the greatest possible use of an 
exhibition, other means of publicity can be 
devised. The exhibitor may arrange a formal 
opening event for his own showing, plan- 



ning it J^j a social occasion to bring in 
members of his own organization, or to 
increase the attendance at his museum by 
extending the invitation to other groups. He 
may plan a lecture rekited to the exhibition 
with slides which explain more fully the 
value of the material on exhibition. Many 
circulating agencies keep a file of slides to 
rent to subscribers, and often the agency can 
supply or suggest to lecturers motion pic- 
tures for special occasions. 

Large posters or placards specially 
designed for the travelling exhibition maybe 
placed outside the museum or gallery where 
the exhibition is to be held. If funds permit, 
smaller posters or handbills advertising the 
exhibition can be printed and distributed in 
the locility before the opening date. 

Catalogues. If catalogues have been published 
for the original showing, at least one copj 
should be mailed to each subscribing institu 
tion to help the exhibitor with his publicity 
or his labels. Some agencies send more than 
one copy. 

In countries where printing costs are high, 
the practice of preparing special catalogues 
for travelling exhiDidons is less common. 
When a large loan collection is brought to 
gether, citaTogues are usual!) published and 
the museum sending the exhibidon on tour 
may offer the book to subscribing institu- 
tions on a consignment basis, the subscrib- 
ing institution paying only for the copies 
sold. Any unsold copies that remain at the 
close of the exhibition can Le returned for 
credit to the originating institution. 

If the exhibition is not large, it is often 
preferable to document it sufficient!) s^Ith 
wall labels so that the visitor need not bu) a 
catalogue in order to identit) -►bjccts or 
understand the message of the exhibition. 

When an exhibition is prepared jointly 
by several institutions and then circulated 
among them, catalogues may be imprinted 
in aclvance with the names of the co- 
sponsors. If the order can be placed in 
advance of publication, each subscribing 
institution may have its own edition printed. 
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ASSEMBLY AN^D DISPLAY 

There are more steps in preparing an ex- 
hibition which will tour several cities than 
there are in assembling u collection for a ' 
single showing. Furthermore, the circulat- 
ing agency is held re ^ >onsible not only for 
the character of the < jUection on tour, but 
for the clarity of presentation and the safety 
of the contents. Individual subscribers may 
augment the original collection for aesthetic 
or educational reasons, or to relate the ex- 
hibition to their own or local collections, but 
the basic quality is established by the original 
institution. This institution has a responsi- 
bility to itself and also to those lending 
material for the travelling exhibition. It is 
also responsible for quality and presentation 
to those who subscribe to the exhibition 
without first examining its contents. As an 
expression of this sense of responsibilit);, the 
Victoria and Albert Mdseum, the first insti- 
tution to provide travelling exhibitions, 
states that its circulation collection in no 
vva) represents 'throve -outs, discarded as 
being unworthy of exhibition in London, or 
even second-class examples of lesser mone- 
tary value*. 1 ' 

The collections from the Victoria and 
Albert Museum are norrnall) circulated onl) 
in England and installed b) their own staff 
in the provinces (Plates 44a to e). Limi- 
tations ma) be imposed on material which is 
to be shipped overseas, or which has to be 
entrusted to less experienced hancls. In such 
cases the principle is maintained that it is 
better to substitute a photographic repro- 
tjuction of a first-rate work of art than to 
assemble collections of second-class material 
for tour. Many exhibitions of unusual merit 
and interest have been presented in photo- 
graphic reproductions so that they could be 
shipped to institutions whefe expert and 
experienced stiff were lacking. 

Most agencies circulating art exhibitions 
divide their collections for tour into several 
groups. Exhibitors must comply with 
certain reguLitions to obtain collections in 
each class. Ont group may contain works of 
art of special value, for which exhibitors 

1. Peter Floud, *The Circulation Department 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum', Mmeitmy 
1950, Vol. Ill, No. 4, p. 300. 65 




must guarantee particular care in handling. 
A second group, containing less valuable 
original works, ina) be made avaiLible to 
schools, universities, libraries, etc.^ where in 
the absence of trained personnel, responsible 
supervision will ensure the necessar\ care in 
handling* Other groups will probabl) con 
tain prints, photographs or other repro- 
ductions — replaceable materials— which ma) 
be offered to institutions with less experience 
in handling works of art. In other museum 
fields than art there are few specLilized 
circulating agencies and such differentiation 
of exhibitions would hardly be found. How- 
ever, in all types of museums, small exhibi 
tions of less valuable material available for 
educational loans can often be found. 

Travelling exhibitions generally have to 
be unpacked and installed within a few da)s 
b) persons unfamiliar with the contents, and 
then repacked and made read) for shipment 
in the same time at the close of a showing. 
Methods of presrii;ation may vary con- 
siderably according lo the contents of the 
exhibition and according to the circum- 
stances in which it is to be shown. The most 
useful kind of installation for travelling 
exhibitions is therefore the prefabricated 
type, adaptable to different spaces and 
lighting conditions. Weight, which adds to 
shipping costs, places a limitation on the 
amount of supplementar) material to accom- 
pany the exhioits themselves. Also, not all 
background features can be planned in ad- 
vance. Lighting fixtures, for instance, are 
diiHcult to provide because of the variety of 
conditions (type of current, voltage, ampe- 
rage, outlets, fittings, etc.) likely to be en- 
countered in the areas where an exhibition 
may be scheduled. It is often necessary, 
therefore, to omit such fixtures and trust 
that the subscribing exhibitor will see that 
proper illumination is provided. If the type 
of electrical service available for an entire 
tour can be ascertained in advance, however, 
it is more effective when designing the ex- 
hibition to incorporate fixtures in the units 
where they are needed (Fig. 6), 

Numerous solutions have been found for 
problems connected with the assembly and 
display of travelling exhibitions. Some of 
these, classified according to the tvpe of 
exhibit, will be refered to in the following 
66 pages. 
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Extremel) fragile glass, porcelain, pottery, 
old paintings (especially those on wood 
panels), old textiles, antique plaster and gilt 
picture frames, delicate biological specimens 
and scientific apparatus, fragile and irre- 
placeable historical objects and such com- 
parable items, whatever the field represented, 
are usually excluded from travelling ex- 
hibitions because of the risk of damage from 
repeated handling or shipment* 



Paintings 

Paintings are usuall) framed for exhibition, 
and it has been found that the) are safest in 
shipment when some t)pe of frame is provi- 
dea* The frames must have simple mould- 
ings and be made of wood. The frame must 
project out from the surface of the canvas on 
all sides, and on the back as well if no 
stretcher is provided. 

It is never advisable to send any type of 
moulded plaster frame on tour. Such frames 
are too easil) broken and may endanger the 
canvases if pieces become loosened in transit. 
If a valuable frame musv accompany a pic- 
ture, it should be packed separately or be 
double-boxed (see packing instructions for 
paintings. Appendix II, and Fig. 18c). 

Frequently, special frames are substituted 
for the permanent frames during the tour. 
These should be of simple but good design, 
strongl) made, and should fit easily into slots 
built into the packing cases. They often add 
greatl) to the appearance of tl^e exhibition 
as a whole and oecause of their uniformity 
do not distract attention from the pictures 
themselves. 



Wattrcdoursy drawing^y print, ^ photographs 
or other works on paper 

If such works are framed, the simplest 
narrow mouldings (^2 i"^* ^ *f^0 t^und or 
flat wood, strong enough to withstand re- 
peated packing and shipping, should be used. 
Packing is ereatly facilitated if uniform sizes 
of mats and frames are used. Over^i^e pic- 
tures should be framed in heavier mouldings. 
When exhibited, framed works are usually 
hung on walls or screens as in exhibitions of 
painting. Screens are necessary in many 
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museums where plaster walls, not equipped 
wuh picture rails, di) not permit the dircLt 
application of picture hooks or n.iiU to 
walls or mouldings. 

Matting can be used to bave the expense 
of wooden frames and transport costb. Items 
may be matted individuall> or in groups, 
depending on their bize and the character of 
the exhibition. Even fragile and rare items 
may be treated in this wav and, in fact, are 
often safer than when framed with breakable 
glass. 

Unmounted matenaL If the work it> unmount- 
ed, place the watercolour, print or drawing 
on a large sheet of cardboard. The cardboard 
mount should extend at least 4 in. beyond 
the edge of the work on paper (Fie. 7). 
Fasten the watercolour to the cardboard 
backing by attaching a fibrous paper such ab 
Chinese rice paper to the top corners of the 
back of the watercolour. The rice paper tabs 
should be afHxed with an adhesive which 
will not stain through; library flour-paste 
appears to be the most satisfactory. Fasten 
the rice paper tabs to the backing mount 
with the paste. This is done so that the 
watercolour or drawings will not slip a wav 
from the backing mount. (If such materials 
cannot be used, this step may be omitted 
altogether because the covering mat tends to 
hold the work in place sufficienth.) Then 
cut a transparent sheet of clear cellulose 
acetate or a plastic such as polyethylene, 
slightly larger (not more than 1 in.) than the 
drawing and attach this protective covering 
to the cardboard mount by means of cellu- 
lose masking tape (this is a tape, manufac- 
tured in various widths, covered with a nt)n- 
water soluble adhesive of great strength). 
A paper tape is cheaper, although adhesive 
tape used in medical dressings will also serve 
the purpose. Cut a mat with a window in it 
the size of the watercolour and large enough 
to extend to the edges of the cardboard 
backing mount. Affix the window mat to the 
b.icking mount with paste so that the edges 
of the watercolour will be 'sandwiched' in 
between the covering mat and the cardboard 
backing, and the surface covered with the 
transparent sheet. 

The transparent sheet must be rigid (thick) 
enough not to tear easily. The^only disad- 
vantage of this type of materia/ is that some 
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klnd:> are not' absolutely clear .ind a slight 
discoloration toward yellow or grey is notice- 
able against the work of art. Better quality 
materials will not noticeably affect the colour 
of the paper and the .advantage of having the 
work sealed' into place for the duradon of 
the tour m.iy offset any slight discoloration. 

When the work returns from the tour, the 
xtiM can be cut apart and the drawing re- 
moved without injuring or soiling its sur- 
f.ice. The use of thin rice paper tabs to affix 
the drawings to the backing mount makes it 
possible to lift the waterfcolour or drawing 
from the luount without tearing the paper 
on which it is painted. Tiny fibres of the 
rice paper may adhere to the back of the 
w.itercolour paper, but no harm is done to 
the work itself. This type of mounting, 
recommended by museum^ print depart' 
ments, requires skilled technicians to cut the 
mats cleanly and to mount the work of art 
carefulh. It is not advisable to entrust this 
work to inexperienced hands. 

'Labels can often be incorporated at the 
lower left-hand corner or along the bottom 
of these mats, giving the show a neat 
appearance and avoiding the necessity of 
matching and hanging separate labels. 

Proteahig matted prints, A similar method has 
been devised for mats which are white or 
light in colour and which might be soiled by 
handling. The transparent sheet is^aced 
over the entire surface, covering mat as well 
as the watercolour, the latter being mounted 
on a b.icking sheet anfd covered with a 
window mat as described above. The sheet 
is fixed to the covering mat by means of a 
linen, phstic or other adhesive tape which 
binds all three surf.ices together around the 
edges. The work of art is again sealed in a 
dust-proof 'sandwich*. 

If a clear plastic is not available glass may 
be used, but great care must be taken to 
fasten it into place thoroughly around the 
edges with the binding tape. Otherwise it is 
safer to return to the conventional method 
of framing wi»^h narrow wooden mouldings. 
If bindings are used around the edges, some 
means of hanging the mounted works must 
be provided. Metal 'grommets* (small metal 
eyelets or rings) can be punched through the 
surface of the mats. Tacks, nails, picture 
wire or cord can then be passed through the 



holes without da.««.^^c ti> the mats. If such 
fabtciicr^ .trc nui awiilahk, luKn tabb ma\ be 
made bs gluing together se\cral sheets of 
linen (or an) clu^el) \\i)ven fabric) and 
cutting them into strips. The strips are then 
glued to the upper corners of the mats, pre- 
ferabl) so that the\ do not shinv abu\c the 
corners. These strips may be ilat hn ube as a 
tacking surface, or looped for hanging with 
picture wire or cord. Thes are less durable 
than metal grommets an^l nu) pull loose 
from the back of the mat if thc\ are not 
handled with care. But they serve the pur- 
pose if no better means is available and they 
can be reph;ced easily. 

Alountin^ sneral prints on a tnat. If sever.d 
\vork^ of art ot different sizes are tu be 
mounted together, the method described 
above for unmounted m.iterlal can .ilso be 
used elFectivel) (Plates /7, 2<5>w, h and r). 
Labels c.ui be mounted directl) upon the 
mat surface. The use of paiaicd p.iper or 
cloth letters for titles adds to the elaritj of 
the pre.scutatiijn. Numerous small Items can 
thub be grouped together for more eflfectne 
dIspLiv and more eiiiclent packing. 

Scaled airtight mounting, A variation of this 
Liit method is U) use sheeti* of heav) tra^^ 
parent pListic (which is sold under varving 
tnide names, lueite, perspex, ple^Igla^^, etc., 
in different countries). The watercolour in 
its mat is placed between two rigid clear 
plastic sheets which project beyond the out- 
side edge of the mat on all sides. A plastic 
filler stnp "^^.i in. wide and the exact thickness 
of the mat, watercolour and backboard is 
inserted on all four sides. This assembl) 
must be carried out in a room in which the 
rehitive humidit) is not less than 20 and not 
more than 68 per cent. The filler strip Is 
then cemented to the front and back plastic 
sheets m.»king a eompletcl) sealed plastic 
c.ising impervious to dust, water anJ nunii- 
dit) (Pl.ite )6)y which is almost indestructible 
even when subjected to exceptionall) 
violent handling. 

Mounting photographs. Enlarged photographs, 
made from ncgativ es w hich arc still a v ailable, 
need less protection. Photogr.iphs ma) be 
mounted directl), either inJividuall) or in 
groups, on heav) cArdHo.ird, wood, compo- 



sition board or other rigid panels. If an 
enlargement is to be mounted individuall), 
it is often advisable to extend the photo- 
graphic paper on which it is printed be)ond 
the edge of the mount, wrapping it around 
the edges and fastening it to the b.Kk of the 
mount. This will prevent the edges of the 
photograph from lifting or tearing loose 
trom the backing mount. Roundmg the 
corners of mounts or panels to which 
photographs are fixed will reduce the risk of 
damage in handling and packing. 

Sculpture , 

The travelling exhibition of sculpture al\va)s 
presents problems of display because the 
exhibitor must have on hand enough pe- 
destals the right size and height to show the 
pieces to advantage; if not, the circulating 
agenc) must provide them. The latter alter- 
native is not alvvajs pr.ieticable and ma\ be 
expensive unless means can be found to 
tran:>port the exhibition b) van. Collapsible 
pedestals made of pi) wood have been de- 
signed but[even these are e.xpensive to con- 
struct and ship (Fig. ^). Lighter weight 
materials are uns.itlsfactor) as the) are apt<K 
to bend or buckle with successive handling 
and packing. Exhibitors themselves have 
built simple pedestals made of Inexpensive 
light-weight wood frames to vvhicn card- 
board can be nailed, but they must be made 
sturdily to support the sculptures. These, 
however, are not suitable for travelling ex- 
hibitions unless the sculpture included is 
limited to very light-weight materials such 
as hollow clay , plaster casts, papier-mach^ or 
some of the less dense woods. 

Easily -packed collapsible metal stands, 
such as the tripods used by photographers, 
might be experimented with for touring 
collections such as educational exhibits in 
which only replaceable items of np gre.it 
value arc used. They are not to be recom- 
mended, however, for sculpture of any great 
weight, rarity or fragility, because of the 
risk of their tipping over or being knocked 
into by visitors. 

Very small sculptures may be mounted 
upon small blocks of wood which are then 
fastened to a wall panel, but such installations 
involve risks to which the owners must 
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Fig. 7. Matting a watcrcolour with cellulose acetate or plastic covering sheet. 

A. F.-isten the watcrcolour (1) to the Ucking mount with tabs m.ade from rice paper (2). 

B. Cut cellulose acetate or plastic sheet (3) slightly larger than watcrcolour (4). 

C. Attach transparent sheet to mount with masking tape (5). 

D. Cut covering mat (6) the size of the watercolour and paste to backing mimnt, add 
and metal rings or gronimets (8j. 
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Fig. S, Demountable pedestal made of plywood for sculpture. 

A. Four paneU a, b, c, d, laid out Hat, and metal hinges (1) screwed into place. 

B. Tup view uf the four panels showing the bevelled bluck of wood tu hold the top piece in 
place (sec also D, which shows the method of mounting). 

C Tup piece to be stt o^tr the fout panels when assembled (the piece is» made of inch plywood 
mounted on bevelled wuodcn blocU so that it fits securely in place when the panels are tightly 
hinged). 

D. End view of one panel made of ^/s inch plywood.^ 

E. View of pedestal showing hnal assembly with the hinges to be screwed into place. 

F. Assembled pedestal showing the final screws in place. 
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I'lg. 9, Suggested methods of displaying textiles. ^ 

A. I, wire; 2, pole or dowel; 3, textile; 4, dowel; 5, tape loop; 6, sewing; 7, textile. 

B. 8, dowel or strip of wood; 9, textile looped on to dowels or strips; 10, label. 

C. li, thi?i >vire through celluloid; 12, sewing; 13, two sheets of cejiuloid; 14, textile. 71 
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agree before ItniUni;. The .SLulpiurt bhuuKl 
be packed i>i.paratclv, iIk blutk installed on 
a wall panel or ^wrLcil h\ Mi^Wb attached 
through the back of the pand. The iculpturc 
should be wircd,t«> the block so that there is 
no danger of its being removed during ex- 
hibition. 

Small pieces of sculpture can be further 
rotected in this manner by attaching a 
cav y plastic Sitrine* (a transparent case) to 
the surface of the panel. AltcrnatueK, the 
panel can be con\erted into a wall-case, 
with a pL^tic ur glass face, the sculptures 
being attached to the back of the case. 



Textiles and costumes 



and rare or fragile items, such as examples of 
ancient weaving from Egypt or Peru, is to 
place them between two transparent sheets 
which are stitched together at inter\als 
around the textile samples (Fig. 9c). 

Tbne'dimensional objects 

Thts category includes small items such as 
tableware, silver, pottery, small carvings, 
decorative objects, toys, jewellery, ivories, 
industrial design, scientific specimens and 
apparatus, etc. 

• Such items can be well displayed in many 
ways, depending upon their si;!e, value and 
fragility. 
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Many means have becnde\iscd for exhibit- 
ing textiles, but it is always ditBcult to show 
such exhibits to real advantage. Fortunately 
fabrics are fairK adaptable tu ditTerent forms 
of presentation and they can also be shipped 
easily if they are not in an v way fragile. 

L.»rge pieces— ru^s, bed coverings, table 
linens wall hangings may be mounted 
on long Wooden pule^ or boards which can 
then be hung from ceilings (*r walls by 
means of picture wire. An important point 
to note is that such textiles should always be 
mounted on the poles or wooden stiips by 
sewing loops *>r tape at close interv als on the 
back of the textile through which the wi^od 
piece may be clipped. Smaller pieces^ may be 
similarly hxed ti* dowels or sticks attached 
to both tup ancl bottom edges to hold the 
fabric flat (Fig. 9\ If both sides of a fabric 
are to be shosvn, the piece mav be mottiiicd 
between two narrow woolI frames and the 
frames hung from the ceding or placed on 
sinniple wood stands like screens. 

Costumes arc usually best displayed to 
show the Way m which they are wt)rn. 
Simple outline figures may be made of 
demountable pieces So that they can be 
packed flat. Often, however, to facilitate 
packing, Co^tume^ ate simplv displayed on 
walls (*r attaches tt) panels (Plates )7a 
and h\ 

Fragile, rare or unique items should be 
treated like palntin^N or vlra wings, mounted 
under glass, rigid plastic sheets or heavv 
cellulose acetate in frames or mats. An 
attractive method of mounting very smaii 
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Wall panels. Some items can be mounted 
directly on panels which are hung like pic- 
tures from a wall (Fig. 10 a and Plate 24\^. 
If valuable items are mounted on the r ncl, 
they may be wired to the surface, ana pro- 
tected by attaching a sheet of heavy plastic 
(plexiglass oi lucite) of equal size two or 
tnree inches away from he surface of the 
panel. The protective sheet is bolted to the 
four corners of the panel with metal posts. 
The panel affords the protection of a wall- 
case, IS simpler to construct and is lighter in 
weight. 

To accommodate three-dimensional ob- 
jects, hinged shelves can be attached to 
panel so that they fold flat for shipping. 

Another variation is a panel which has a 
protecting frame fastened on a slant so that 
at the top it is perhaps 1 in. deep and at the 
bottom.7 or 8 in. deep, forming space above 
for flat material and, below, a shelf for 
objects in the round. Such frames can be 
planned so that they fit one against the other 
to make a tcctanguLir box which fits snugly 
into a shipping case (Figs. lOhy ifRnd d). 

Demountable tables. Objects may be aflixcd to 
the table tops or packed separately and 
placed thereon by eaencxhibitor.Thc method 
depends upon the si^e and nature of the 
objects^ (Plate 38 a\ 

Demountable lase^ or wall-cases. This method 
is best for obieets which must be protected 
by glass or neavy plastic covering. Such 
cases are usually small for case of handling 

^/^* 



A 




Fig. / /. Tablc-casc with removable glass cover. 

A. 1, top of frame; 2, projecting edge of frame to hold glass; 3, glass. 

B. 4, glass; 5, profile of side of case; 6, bottom panel. 

C. 7, three-quarter view of table-case. 
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and for safety in shipment. The table-cases 
are usually made of hght -weight woods, ^hc 
surface on which the objects arc displayed 
being polished, covered with a fabric or 
painted— whatever best sets off the items 
exhibited. If the specimens need to be pro- 
tected by gkss covering during exhibition 
only, a sheet of glass, shipped separately, 
can be set into a recessed edge formed by the 
sides of the case (Fig. / /). 

Demountable installation units. The manufac- 
ture of unit systems of posts, shelves, panels 
or table surfaces which can be assembled by 
each exhibitor into a completely free-stand- 
ing structure will be more fully discussed 
under *Panels and free-standing display 
units* (pa§e 76\ Excellent organization of 
an exhioition can be effected dv means of 
such units, lighting incorporated, so that an 
entire room seems to be created quite inde- 
pcn;icntly of the space in which it exists. 

Attention is called to' this type of displa\ 
for small objects because it permits maximum 
flextbihty and combines the advantages of 
tables and wall panels (Plate 3^y), 

Glass cases. When trucking is available for 
transport, glass cases or Vitrines' may be 
safely used for travelling collections. Hand- 
some cases, easy to install, have been devel- 
oped for small objects by numerous agen- 
cies, especially in Europe and in Great 
Britain where motor transport is widely used. 



Books 

Depending upon their rarity value, books 
may be treated like small objects— mounted 
upon rigid panels, placed on demountable 
table or in wall-cases, or framed like pictures 
under glass. 

If it is possible to display unbound pages 
of a book, these pages may be treated like 
watercoburs or other works on paper, and 
framed with glass or mounted with celluloid 
coverings in mats. An effective method of 
displaying a series of pages from a single 
book is to mount each page against a card- 
board background, cover it with a trans- 
parent sheet and bind the edges together 
with adhesive tape. Cor ccutive mounts can 
then be glued togethe at one edge w^th 
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heavy cmvas tape hinges and displayed like 
an accordion folder on a shelf. 

Bindings should be exhibited in table- 
cases. Small containers of water should be 
placed inside each case to ensure sufficient 
moisture content so that bindings will not 
crack or flake from drying out. 



Posters 

Four methods have been found equally 
satisfactory for displaying posters. The 
choice is again made according to the value 
of thC:.work. Means of exhibiting and weight 
of shipment are also factors to be considered. 

Unique and valuable examples of poster art, 
A poster may be framed under glass as if it 
were a painting. A smaller size of glass is 
requirecl if the^poster is mounted without a 
mat, as is usually the case. 

^ To decreaS"e the weight of a shipment and 
avoid the hazard of using glass, the poster 
maybe covered with a sheet of clear cellulose 
acetate or plastic. The poster is placed on a 
sheet of cardboard of equal size and the 
entire surface covered with the transparent 
sheet, the edges being bound with strong 
adhesive tape. Linen tabs or metal rings may 
be affixed to the back of the mounted poster 
for hanging. This method is not suitable for 
moundng very large posters because the 
sheet is apt to buckle and pull away from the 
binding tape around the edges. Posters more 
than 3 ft. X 4 ft. in dimensions are better 
mounted by one of the methods mentioned 
below. 

Replaceable contemporary posters. A simple and 
economical method i's to mount the poster 
on heavy cardboard or composition board. 
Metal grommets or rings placed in the cor- 
ners enable exhibitors to hang them easily 
from picture mouldings or tack them to the 
walls. Sometimes collapsible framing systems 
are sent with posters in order to display 
them independently of wall surfaces. 

In order to decrease the weight and bulk 
of a shipment of posters, they maybe mount- 
ed on heavy linen or canvas. The edge of the 
cloth should project an inch or more at top 
and bottom to permit insertioa of the 
hangers without damaging the poster itself. 
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The use of cloth backing permits the poster 
to be rolled for shipment so that onl) a 
small packing case is reuuirecL The posters 
can be tacked tu walls, hung from picture 
wire or attached tu free-standing framing 
systems with cord loupcd through the metal 
rings and pulled taut so that the poster 
remains flat (Fig, 12), 



Furniture 

In general, furniture has to be treated like 
sculpture, mounted by each successive ex- 
hibitor on platforms, pedestals ur direcd\ 
on the floor. Light-weight modern chairs of 
a durable character can sometimes be mount- 
ed directl) on wall panels to call attention 
to some special construction feature. 

More often, exhibitions of furniture 
design are composed of enlarged photo- 
graphs, supplemented by only one or a few 
small pieces of furniture neither too fragile 
nor too bulky for easy shipping. When 
m<n(>r transport is used, large pieces which 
do not require boxing can be included, 
but for shipments by rail, boat ot air such 
pieces are usually eliminated. 

Model rooms have been devised with 
miniature pieces of furniture exemplifying 
the character of a given period of design. 
Such collections arc often fragile and some- 
one Is needed to accompany the exhibition 
to make repairs, to supervise all packing and 
handling and to Install the model rooms. 
These exhibitions have been remarkably 
successful, how^ever, and the additional cost 
of preparation and maintenance can be at 
least partly offset by 9ntrancc fees paid by 
visitors. 



Architecture aud civic planning 

Careful reproductions of buildings on a 
small scale are often used for c.\hil5iyon pur- 
poses in the same way that model roCiixis. arc 
used to give an idea of the architectural ^tylc 
fVf a period. As such models arc usually 
fragile and difHcult to repair, their use in 
travelling exhibitions is restricted. 

Pcdestils on which models can be shown 
must be devised by each exhibitor. Scaffold 
frames may be constructed and covered with 



cardboard, paper or cloth. Some circulating 
agencies suggest the use of packing-cases 
and Include a cloth covering for use when 
the models arc displayed. The disadvantage 
of this method Is that the model rarely stands 
at the proper eye level from which a budding 
should be seen. 

Small, light-weight models can be shown 
on shelves fixed by braces to a wall. Shelves 
and braces may be shipped in the case with 
the model. Free-stanciing display methods 
are usually preferable, however, because 
many museums cannot nail braces against 
their walls (Plates 39a^ b, c, ^, e). 

Sometimes it is necessary to protect the 
model from curious fingers by covering it 
with a glass or heavy plastic 'vitrinc' or box. 
Again, it is uifHcult to ship such items by 
rail and they are not usually included unless 
shipment can be made by van. 

Architectural exhibitions may also be 
Composed of enlarged photographs, labels, 
maps, etc. Small sections of buildings, struc- 
tural features or samples of materials can be 
mounted directly on wall panels. Civic plan- 
ning can be demonstrated with small block 
units resembling v^irlous t^pcs of buildings. 
Educational displays of this kind containing 
photographs and diagrams as well can be 
conveniently packed in boxes with shelves, 
which open like closets (Plate 39f)» 

Large models used to represent whole 
areas, such as civic planning exhibitions, are 
often made in sections for ease in shipping. 
They can be assembled as a mural display, 
the sections being hung against or mounted 
on a wall panel, or shown flat on a tabic base 
or on the floor. 



Panels and free-standing 
display units 

Like architccti^rc'y many subjects for display 
can be treated in photographs, colour repro- 
ductions or small three-dimensional objects 
mounted directly on panels. Because so 
many museums were built to house only 
permanent collections, little thought being 
glv^ by their builders to providing con- 
tinuous wall space for the temporary presen- 
tation of two-dimensional material on loan, 
they find ii difficult to take advantage of 
travelling exhibition^. The general need for 
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Fig. 12. Methods of a.\iching lincn-backcd posters to frame, 

A, Detail showing poster attached to support at top. 1, vertical support; 2, cord; 3, metal ring or 

grommct; 4, linen mount; 5, poster, 
B Detail showmg poster attached to support at side and top of free-standing frame; linen mount 

pro|ccis at side and top of poster: 6, horizontal support, 7, linen mount; 8, vertical support; 

V, cord; 10, metal ring or grommct; 11, poster. 
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I ig. n. 'Struc-Tubc*, a demountable framework designed by George Nelson and manufactured 
by Afhliatcd Nfachine and Tool Company, New York. 

A. Plun of base. 

B. Vertical section. Hollow tube fits over centre post attached to base. 

C. Section of centre post showing how horizontal tubes are joined io post. 




systems of displaying niiiterial \v'^^ch are 
independent ot the spaces available has 
prompted a series of ingenious solutions, 
primarily designed by architects. All are 
based upon methods of creating free- 
standing walls, cases, pedestals, panels, 
shelves or tables on which exhibitions may 
be presented. 

While panels can, of course, be hung like 
pictures against a wall, it is often difficult 
for an institution to provide sufficient un- 
broken wall space to allow for the proper 
circulation of visitors From the beginning to 
the end of an exhibition, especially when a 
particular sequence o£ panels must be main- 
tained. For such exhibitions, p.inels mounted 
on vertical supports which can be set up in 
open spaces are more useful. The exhibitor 
can place the exhibition so that some flexibil- 
ity is allowed in the sequence of p.inels to 
accommodate entrances, exits, patrols of 
guards and to crtate open spaces in which 
groups may gather for talks or lectures on 
the materials displayed (Plates i, 23, 2Sa, b 
and and 39 a) ^ 

Important considerations in the design of 
portable installation units are ease of packing 
and lightness for shipping, speed of assem- 
bling and dismanding, and ease of main- 
tenance. But as an architect has pointed out, 
most exhibition units are 'designed primarily 
from the standpoint of the materials to be 
exhibited and not from the conditions under 
Avhich they are to be shown' (Tosegh 
J^sfigrreiro, Wilham Daley, Charles Quillan on 
'Flexible Display'). Architects have there- 
fore given particular thought to designing 
unit structures which will be capable of 
presenting a variety of exhibitions under a 



variable number of physical conditions. A 
number of these solutions are discussed 
below. Some of these systems arc now being 
manufactured in the United States so that 
units can be purchased by an exhibitor or 
circulating agency and put together in 
whatever groupings the exhibitor needs to 
accommodate his display. Moreover they 
can be used in different' combinations for 
varioi i exhibitions so that a set of units may 
serve for successive exhibitions sent out over 
a period of years (Fig. 13 and Plates 2a and 
12, 24 b and 33 b), 

Panels are usually made of plywood, 

f)ressed wood, composition board or other 
ight-weight material painted in attractive 
colours, perforated or covered with cloth. 
Exhibitors can display pictures, photographs, 
posters or other fiat materials on the panels. 
Architectural models, sculpture, books or 
other three-dimensional objects of various 
kinds can be packed separately and hooked 
on to panels, or they may be shipped as an 
integral part of the panel if their nature and 
condition permit. 

Certain imagihative designers have com- 
bined units m.inufactured for entirely differ- 
ent purposes into display systems for 
exhibitions at very moderate cost. The 
success of such efforts and. the fact that 
structural units for display purposes are now 
being manufactured marks a step in advance 
towaid ease in assembling and packing both 
travelling installation and thc^objects them- 
selves. It is possible that in the future many 
more exhibitions will be organized by mu- ^ 
seums for circuktion if such materials can be 
made available at reasonable cost (Plates 1(}a 
and b, 33a and b, 39a, b and d). 
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CHAPTER V 



PRINCIPLES OF PACKING 



INTRODUCTION 

Because the protection of e.ich work uf art 
presents .1 different problem, it is impossible 
to set out rules which c.itflbe followed with 
complete success in every instance. There 
are, however, certain general principles 
which apply, to packing all materials for 
travel and which experienced packers have 
agreed are essential. But only experience and 
knowledge of good packing can guarantee 
results. Thus, a general programme of 
training for museum personnel in the prob- 
lems of packing, handling and transporting 
works of art can accomplish far more than 
any manual of instruction, however detailed 
and complete. The printed word cannot take 
the place of experience. 

Smce the objects will be unpacked, 
handled, and repacked by persons not familiar 
with them, it is best to use standard methods 
where possible. The outline of packing pro- 
, cedures given here is based on an article 

entitled Tacking Problems and Procedures' 
by Robert G. Rosegrant, which appeared in 
the January 1942 issue of Technical Studies in 
the Field of the Fine Arts, now^ no longer 
issued, but formerl) p^iblished b) the Fogg 
Art Museum, Harvard Universit), Cim- 
bridge (Mass.), United States of America, 
Another excellent work on the subject is 
entitled Safeguarding IForAf of. irt b> Robert 
P. Sugden of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York (see also Appendix II), 

So as to classify packing procedures 
according to practices already in use in a 
number of museums, the seven classifications 
set out in the twcjL, publications mentioned 
arc being followed. The procedures have, 
80 however, been modified to apply more 
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specifically to travelling exhibitions than to 
shipments of single works of art on loan, 
going to and from a single destination. 
Objects in each classification require a some- 
what different packing procedure, but the 
following general rules apply. 



GENERAL RULES 

The form for the outline of general rules has 
been taken from a report prepared by a 
committee of the American Association of 
Museums on the pac!^ "ng and handling of 
objects. Technical information . on con- 
struction of contairit^rs has been further 
amplified b) daui supplied by the United 
States Department of Commerce in their 
publication Modem Export Packing, 

Cases 

Constriction, Seasoned (air-dried) wood, aged 
to a state of maximum stability, "^/s in, to 
1 in. in thickness, free of bad cross-grain or 
knots, is recommended for the construction 
of shipping Containers, to travel \by rail or 
boat. Open crates are never used for&hipping 
works of art. Containers must bejsolidly 
constructed, lumber should be tongued and 
grooved or otherwise matched (Fig, 14), 

Interior dimensions should be from 4 in, 
to 6 in. larger than packaged contents to 
provide space for resilient padding. The 
exterior ot the case should be^ reinforced by 
cleats and riding battens (Fig. /5), Cement- 
coated nails should be used since they have 
a greater resistance to withdrawal from 
wood than untreated nails, \X^'ood may be 



coated with p.irartiii to prevent moisture 
escaping when humidit) Lh.ingcs take place. 
Small cases for lightweight objects ma) 
be made of V.i in. to in. plywood rein- 
forced with heavier lum"ber, particularly on 
the ends (Fig. fS), Unless exhibits are heavy, 
such boxes -are usuiill) used for transport b\ 



air. 



Cover attaJjment. Screws should be used for 
cover attachment where cases are construc- 
ted for onh a few trips i bolts arc preferable 
when successive shipments are foreseen. 
Nails must never be used to atLuh covers of cases 
.for travelling exhibitions. Successive nailings 
tend to split the wood and weaken the con- 
struction of the packing case. For shipment 
overseas, some type of lock naay be used, 
and metal strap sealing is advisable in order 
to hold the case firmly together. and help^to 
distribute shock which would otllbrwise be 
absorbed at the point of impact (Fig. /"'). 

Waterproofing, Containers should be lined 
with waterproof paper, tacked or stapled 
down, and with overlaps sealed into place 
with gummed tape. Side and end papers 
should be long enough to fold over to form 
a cover for contents. 

Interior partitions. Separation battens should 
be used whea mute than one object is 
pcked in a single box. The\ raav be made oi 
corrugated board or heav> lumber, depend- 
ing upon the weight and shape of the 
objects. These battens provide interior 
reinforcement and a partial floor or wall for 
the different objects so that the> cannot shift 
when the container is moved (Fig. 18a), 

Board battens should have clea^su^ached 
to them at each end. The cleat furnishes a 
means of attaching the batten to the outer 
container without nailing it directl) to the 
wall of.the packing case, thus distributing 
any shock (Fig. IsV). 

If used to held paintings in place, battens 
should be padded with excelsior pads and 
not nailed or otherwise directly attached to 
the picture frames. When board battens are 
used to support paintings, heavy Corrugated 
board of the same diniensions as the interior 
of the case should be placed either over or 
under the battens. A separator she'et should 
also be placed beneath the first object 
packed and over the last une in the case* 



(Figs. 18a and c). When used to support 
lieav) objects (sculpture, furniture, etc.) the 
batten should be padded with excelsior 
padding, foam rubber or felt, wherever it 
comes m contact with the object. 

Si^ie. Risks increase in proportion to the 
number of objects in each case. Boxes should 
not be heavier than one man can lift, unless 
the circulating agenc) knows that each ex- 
hibitor has sutlicient staff or equipment to 
handle heavier cases. Cases must be strong 
enough, howe\ er, to carr) the loads intended 
fur tliem. It is better to make additional 
cases than to overload those available. For 
safet) and convenience, handles should be 
of metal or Strong rope. 



Padding and wrapping 

A rule of first importance, and one to which 
all museums and packing experts agree, is 
that objects must float* in the packing case 
and be free of contact with the walls or with 
other objects in the case. This is to prevent 
the transmission of vibration or shock from 
the outside container to the packed object. 
For this reason, battens or braces to hold 
objects in place must not be directly attached 
to any item, but separated from it by some 
shock-absorbent such as excelsior padding, 
foam rubber, felt or other resilient lining 
such as some of the new plastic foams. The 
padding should always be firmly affixed. If 
tacks are used, they must be long enough so 
that the) will not work loose during ship- 
ment. It is better to attach pads with ad- 
hesive tape or to staple them, than to risk 
using tacks that might become loosened. In 
cases constructed for repeated shipment of a 
specific object, the padding can usually be 
securel) built in; it should be from 4 to 6 in. 
thick between the objects and the wall of 
the packing case and packed in tightly 
enough to prevent settling toward one side 
of the case. 

All padding material should be wrapped 
and sealed in self-contained units. The use of 
loo^e excelsior, cotton or other padding is 
permissible only when objects are already 
boxed or wrapped in heavy paper or cloth. 

The padding material must be resilient. 
For single shipments shredded newsprint or 
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Fig. IS, Typical box constraction. 

A. Top view, case open. Metal plate (1) screwed 
into side. Hole in centre to receive bolt 
attached through the co\er plate. Batten (2). 

B. Top view, cover in place. Batten (3). Metal 
plates (4) to fasten cover. 

C. Three-quarter view of case showing siding 
battens and reinforcing battens. 
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Fig. /7. Methods of applying metal straps. 
A. One strap: place at centre of length. 

Two straps: place one-sixth of length from 
each end. 

Three straps : place centre strap equal distance 
from two end straps, latter placed one-sixth 
of length from ends. 
Metal straps placed over battens. 
Metal bindings act perpendicularly to the grain 
in thcsides, top and bottom of a case. They should 
be placed tightly enough to cut into the wood so 
they will not loosen if the box shrinks. 
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Fig. 18. Intcriur partitions. 

A. Corrugated board batten. Box cut away to 
show corrugated board battens (1) between 
pictures. 

B. Top view, box open. Lumber batten or brace 
(2) screwed to cleat (3). Cleat screwed to wall 
of box. 

C. Side view showing fragile frame and painting 
in inner box (4) 'floated* i4cxcclsior (5). Outer 
box (6). Batten (7), Cleat screwed to box (8). 
Frame screwed to cleat (9). 
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I"ig. 19. Metal straps aiid plates. 

A. Metal strap, actual size. 

B. Picture wire plate, actual size. 

C. Straps and plates in place. 
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waxed paper niav Ik use J, but these material 
ati ri'it a<.(»mnKnJLJ for travelling cNhibi- 
tu>ns bcLuusL tliL) tend to absorb moisture 
anJ to mat, losing their resiliency after 
several trips. Straw and sawdust also absorb 
moisture easily, indeed their presence in 
packing containers is forbidden at ports of 
entrv to manv countries. Excelsior secnis u> 
be the most satisfactory for general use, it is 
the least expensi\e, stands up to continued 
use over a long period and' retains its re- 
siliency. It should be fresh, however, at the 
start of a tour so that its resilience is at a 
maximum and care should alwavs be taken 
to seal it ofT from contact with objects 
packed, fur fragments tend to work their 
u.t) under the frames andglasjvof prints and 
into crevices of other objects. 

Artificial foam made of cellulose, plastic or 
rubber has been effectively used for padding 
but often needs a protective covering of 
nui>lin iT some other inexpensive cloth. If 
foam rubber is allowed to come into direct 
ci intact ^vith certain polished metals its 
>alphur eontcnt may cause stains which are 
diificult tu remove. Toam rubber ma) some- 
limes stiek to a dclLc.itel) encrusted surface, 
fut ex.implc, old glass, removing small p.tr- 
tieles .md causing injury to the surface. 
Unless used in great qu_>jnutj, synthetic 
foams are not satisfactory for heavy items 
iut a shock against the outside container w ill 
be transmitted direetly to a heavy object. 
Their use without excelsior should therefore 
be carefullv considered in relation to the 
WLight of the i>bjects packed. They also 
Cost more than excelsior, .dthough the ex- 
pense mav be justified by repeated 'asc, 
chiLfly as padding on braCcs for paintings, 
sculpture ur other heavy objects. The brace 
functions as the support, and the foam holds 
]n suspension the objects packed within the 
container. 

All fragile surfaces, such as varnish, paint, 
etc., shtiuld be protected against contaet 
ulth .my loose-padding material and- paper- 
wrapped pads are equally injurious tu such 
surfaces. .\n interior na:k.ige, dust-tight, 
mt^isturc resistant, rigid and free oi fragile 
surfacLS should be made for any object uf 
this kind. 

Only tissue paper, waxed paper, mulberry 
paper or soft cloth sh^'uld be u»>cd to v.iap 
86 delicate objects such as je?l^ellcry, old glass, 
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ivories, p.iinted puttcries, etc. Cotton batting 
is apt to adhere to a delicate surface and may 
damage the object when it is removed. Once 
protected with one of the smooth papers, 
such objects may be wrapped in cotton 
batting for further protection before being 
placecTin the packing container. 

Mineral wool, a non-combustible material 
made of asbestos or gypsum, though less 
frequently used, is also entirely satisfactory 
for this purpose. 

Pictures covered U'lth glass. If glass must be left 
on pastels, drawings, prints, watercolours or 
other works on paper, it should be protected 
by affixing strips of masking tape to the 
surface in a criss-cross pattern or, better, in 
horizontal strips W in. apart. The strips are 
applied to hold ^ small fragments of glass 
together should any breakage occur in trans- 
It. Paper or cloth glued to the glass has 
proved unsatisfactory because many packers 
are careless m remov ing it with water. 
Moisture penetrating under the glass can 
cause serious and sometimes irreparable 
damage to a drawing or watercolour. The 
advantage of the masking tape is that it can 
be removed easily by merely pulling one end 
a^vay from the surface lo which it is attached, 
and it can be used over again. Fresh masking 
tape leaves no mark on a glass surface, nor 
does it dry out or come loose from the glass. 

Glass measuring more than 24x30 in. 
should always be removed and packed sep- 
arately in a compartment at the bottom or 
side of the container; or alternatively, the 
picture can be removed and packed sep- 
arately, the glass being taped and packed 
within the picture frame. For travelhng ex- 
hibitions it is always preferable to ship 
pictures without glass covering. 

• 

Condition of objects 

Paintings and other highly valuable works 
of art in poor condition should not bc sub- 
jected to the hazards of shipment.^All works 
should be carefullv examined prior to ship- 
ment and a record made of thei condition. 
If possible, photographs should ue taken for 
'before and after comparison should any 
qucstiijn of damage arise. Such photographs 
are invaluable when a claim for insurance is 
necessary. 
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Marking cases 

All shipping cases should be clearly marked 
in stencilled letters at least 2 in^ high in 
black indelible ink to assure careful handling 
and indicate shipping destinations during a 
tour. Words such as Fragile, Handle mth 
Carey should be painted on the outside of the 
box in bold letters. An international symbol 
for a work of art (e.g., an artist's palette) 
might be agreed upon to be stencilled on 
every case containing a valuable work of art. 
Shippers remark that the goblet, used to 
signify fragile materials such as glass or 
china, is now recognizable to all who handle 
packing cases. The symbol for a work of art 
would also in time become universally rec- 
ognized and would ensure more than the 
customary caution in the handling of large 
boxes. Often Linguage difficulties make the 
printed words useless, but until an inter- 
national symbol is adopted, it is wise to print 
on the box in large letters Works of Art, or 
Painting or Sculpture, in whatever langua- 
ges may be necessary. 

A meeting of govermental ex{)erts from 
fifty- two Member States was held in Geneva 
in 1957 concerning Ihe Unesco Agreemenc 
.m the Importation of Educational, Scientific 
ond Cultural Materials. The meet' xg decided 
that: 'Every possible facility is to be given to 
the importation of educational, scientific and 
culturalmaterials for showing at an approved 
public exhibition and for subsequent re-ex- 
portation. These facilities include exemption 
fromcustomsdutiesandcertain other charges 
and the granting of the necessary import li- 
cences. In addition, it is recommended that, 
both 'upon exportation and importation, the 
customs inspection should occur at the 
museum or place of exhibition, in the pres- 
ence of a museunv curator and his special- 
ized staff. 

'The 1957 .neeting, rating that most ex- 
hibitions entitled to these facilities have been 
— held' under the sponsorship- of the Inter- 
national Council of Museums, recomnriended 
that exhibitions certified hy that organization 
should be granted the privileges of Article 
III. The International Council of Museums, 
with the approval of the 1957 meeting, has 
established a label for that purpose.' 

The label, reproduced overleaf, calk at- 
tention to art shipments and ensures proper 
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care and, under Unesco's general pro- 
gramme for facilitating passage, of educa- 
tional and cultural materials across frontiers, 
it is designed to expedite and simplify 
customs j)rocedures. 

The<5Crews or bolts which should be re- 
moved to open the case'and saved for use in 
reshipment should be clei.rly so marked on 
the box, together with the indication Open 
Here, To facilitate better handling of ma- 
terial which should remain in one position, 
the box should also bear the message Th'n 
Side Up. Sometimes exhibitors place 'fins' 
on all sides except the bottom, so that the 
case will remain stable only in the correct 
position (Plate 40), 

Replacing packing materials 

The general rule that louse packing, material 
should be avoided in packing travelling ex- 
hibitions deserves to be stressed. If excelsior 
or cotton padding is absolutely necessary, as 
in the case of some sculptures or small 
fragile objects, the packing and unpacking 
instructions should indicate in bold pinted 
letters on the inside of the packing case that 
these materials are to be saved for use in 
repcking, and that any damage to this 
padding during th^ tour must, at once, be 
reported to the circulating agency. The 
padding should then be replaced cither by 
the agency or the exhibitor. 



SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS 

Paintings 

Oils, temperas, etc. The weight of the pictures 
to be placed in one packing case should nof 
exceed the weight one man can handle. This 
stipulation is repeated because most damage 
to pictures occurs when cases are too heavy 
to be easily managed by those who must 
move them in and out of galleries, storage 
rooms, oiT railway platforms or wagons. 
Sometimes several large pictures must be 
packed together to save costs of labour and 
materials in boxing; exhibitors should then 
be warned in advance that two or more men 
will be needed to move the boxes. The use 
of 'dollies' (flat platforms on casters) also 
enables one man to move large cases more 
easily and safely. 
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AGREEMENT ON THE IMPORTATION OF EDUCATIONAL. SCIENTIFIC 
AND CULTURAL MATERIALS - UNESCO 

ACCORD POUR L'IMPORTATION D'OBJETS DE CARACT^RE ^DUCATIF. 
SCIENTIFIOUE DU CULTUREL-UNESCO 



TiTLX OF EXMrOITION 



For customs use - Reserve \ la douane 



cONTtNrs vcRinco at ixmioition ccNine 



r»ACKACr <MARK AND NUMBCA) 
COl,«0 tMAROUl tT NuM^ROt t 



WIRCO AND SCAI.VO 



cu^roMr^ orncc 5iAHr 



CACMtr ou auntAu 



DfiNOMrNATlCN OE L'EXrOSITION 



THIS PACKAGE TO BE t>ROOUCED AT CUSTOMS OFFICE AT . 
CE COLIS DOIT £rRE PR^SENTe AU SERVrCf DES DQUanCS OE 



I RFQUE3T THAT THIS PACKAGE BE CLEARED UNOPfcNED UNOER THE AGREEMENT FOR 
OELrVERY TO (3) 

JE S0USSIGN£ PRrE LES AUTCRtT^S DE OlEN VOULOtR AUTORtSER CoNFORM£MENT A 
L'ACCORO LE O^OOUANEmENT OE CE COLIS AORESS£ A (3) 



SENDER : Mm 
EXP^OrTEUR Mm 



SIGNATURE ..... 



0» ^OAT 


OR 


PLACI or KXrOMTATION 


rORT 


OU nURtAU D'exrOHTATION 




OR 


PLACt or IMrORrATION 


rORT 


ou OURCAU O'lMrORTATION 


(XI NAMt 


OP 


CXHiBITION CCNTftC 


NOM 


DU CkNTRC oe U'CXPOtt>TlON 



Label adopted by the International Council of ^Museums 



The size of pictures included in travelling 
exhibitions should be limited to what one 
man can carrv safely. If larger paintings are 
included, cxiubitors should be informed in 
advance so that two men will be available 
for unpacking. 

Paintings protected by glass present a 
special problem which we have dealt with 
above. Arrangements for their shipment 
should be macle only with the consent of the 
owner. (For ocean voyages, it is not wise to 
remove glass from a canvas; the change in 
humidity may cause damage to the paint 
surface.) The substitution of heavy, rigid 
plague for the breakable glas:> may reduce 
the ri^k of damage in transit. 

Shaapw boxes should be eliminated, if 
possible, from travelling exhibitions. Glass 
placed away from a backing, as it is in a 
shadow box, is more easily broken than 
glass backed against a rigid support. If 
shadow boxes must be included, they should 
be packed separately from other pictures in 
a special case. 

bcrew eyes should not be left on frames 
while in transit for they are apt to come loose 
and the pointed end may damage frames or 
pictures. Instead^ small metal plates can be 
tastcned tighdv^ into picture frames with 
stnall screws (Big. /P). There is little risk of 
such plates coming loose because the stress 
from the picture wire is on the opening in 
the metal plate, not on the screws. 

Canvases mounted on stretchers, and panel 
paintings, should be firmly fixed in their 
frames before packing. Nails are not satisfac- 
tory for this purpose. The stretchers should 
be attached to the frames b\ means of metal 
plates or straps screwed into place (Fig. 19). 

There, are several satisfactory 'methods of 
packing paintings. The choice of method 
depends upon the material available, the 
cost and the risk involved. 

Pa-'s and separation sheets. The simplest meth- 
od of packing pictures is one which has 
been accepted as standard for single ship- 
ments for some time. It is not recommended, 
however, for travelling exhibitions unless 
an exhibitor cannot arr?hge for packing in 
any other way. It is comparatively safe for 
single shipments and return from one mu- 
seum to another. For successive shipments, 
however, the risk of damage aiused by pads 



breaking open after they have been used 
several times, or coming loose from the 
corners of the frames, is too great. 

1 . Group together pictures of equal size and 
place them face to face and back to back. 

2. Tack, staple or fasten with adhesive, ex^ 
celsior pads on to the corners of each 
frame. (Excelsior pads are made by taking 
strong, heavy wrapping paper, placing 
excelsior across the centre of the sheet 
and rolling the sheet of paper to enclose 
the excelsior. The open ends should be 
folded back and fastened together with 
gummed paper so that no excelsior will 
escape during transit.) These rolls act as 
cushions on the corners of the frames 
against shocks to the outer container 
(Fig. 20a). i 

3. Place between each picture separation 
sheets of corrugated board or heavy card- 
board, cut to the dimensions of the inside 
of the packing case. 

4. Place padded braces where needed to 
separate paintings of different sizes so 
that they wijl ri^e firmly in the box 
during transit (Plate 41).^ 

5. Line up pictures based on pads set at one 
side of the case, filling in spaces left at the 
opposite side and at tne top with 4 in. ex- 
celsior pads (Fig. 20b). 

Packages. This method is suitable forpacking 
small pictures, ekh^cr urifYanYetl or f famed, 
and also for panels or works on paper. 

1 . Wrap the picture in waxed or tissue paper. 

2. Protect both the back and the front ot the 
wrapped picture with corrugated or com- 
position board of slightly larger dimen- 
sions, so that the coiners of the picture 
will be fully protected. Fasten the ooards 
in place with twine aot pulled tight 
enough to come in contact with the 
picture, or with gummed paper strips, 
likewise avoiding contact with the tissue 
paper (Fig. 21\ 

3. Sevei:al^mall piclures^ can be packed 
together m^fms^ manner, each being 
wrapped first and protected as above with 
corrugated or composition board (or any 
rigid material which will not puncture or 
bend easily). The pictures are packed face 
to face and then bound together with 
heavy wrapping paper. Unframed pic- 
tures may also be packed together if the 




I'ig, 20. Excelsior pads. 

A Front of picture, exccKior pads in place. 

B. Back of picture, excelsior pads m phct. 

C. B'lx shoaing pictures packed with t;xcci^u>r pads ^2. and curru.uat^d buard stparation sheets. 
Bat*cn or brace (1). 
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Fig. 21. Paintings wrapped for shipment. 

A. 1, heavy composition boards, 2, wrapping paper, 3, gummed tape. Heavy composition board 
pre^^ents punctures m transit. The painting is wrapped first in tissue. The boards are held m 
place with tape or twine. 

B. 4. corrugated board, 5, tissue-wrapped pictures, 6, gummed tape, 7, wrapping paper. Framed 
or unfrai..-d pictures of the same sue wrapped together for shipment. Each picture is wrapped 
tirst with tissuL or waxed p?per, then separated from the others \v ith sheets of corrugated board. 
The packages are then 'floated' in excelsior in the packing case. 



Fag. Envelopes or mner cases. 

h. Cardboard envelope for framed picture. Canvas tape on cardboard (1). 
B.* Plywood envelope for unframed pictures. The picture must be wrapped before placing 
envelope. Plrwood (2); '/« "ich lumber (3). 








Fig. Packing case with fitted grooves for paintings. 

A. Top cx;erior, cut ftway to show rack adjustment. 

B. Section of separate rack (half-sealc). 
C Side exterior, 

D. Front exterior (removable). Standard bolt and washers hardware (1). 

E. Interior with front removed. Standard metal plates (2). Packing shown m place (3;. One rack 
shown in place (4) Waterproof paper covering entire inside of box (5). 

r. Inside of front panel. Instruction label (packing and unpacking) (6). (Sec Appendix I) 
Felt cushion (7). Foam rubber cushion (8). 




/' 



Fig. 24. Cross-section of interlocking frames. 
A- First frame. 
B. Second frame. 
1,2. Panel. 
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painted surfaces are binouth and in good 
condition. 

Envelopes or inner cases. Used fur i>mall pic 
ftures, framed or unframed, but of approxi- 
mately the same size. (If the) differ greatlv in 
size, the package method described above is 
preferable.) 

1. A small box or *envelopc* of cardboard 
or composition board, cut to the dimen- 
sions of the picture, ib constructed with 
one end left open, and the edges taped 

* together with heavy canvas. The picture 
is first wrapped in tissue or waxed paper 
and then slipped into this envelope. 
Framed watercolours, drawings or prints 
do not need to be wrapped in tissue 
(Fig- 22). . . 

2. The shipping box to contain the enve- 
lopes should be lined with thick pads of 
foam to prevent shocks sustained during 
travels being transmitted to the inner 
cases and thus to glass or paint surfaces. 
Envelopes can be held in place by a sheet 
of heavy composition board ^aced over 
the sponge pads so that tl ;nvelopes 
ride together on one cushioned surface, 
thus distributing their total weight. If 
different-sized envelopes are shipped in 
the same case, spaces at the sides and top 
should be filled in with thick pxcelsior 
pads, pieces of artificial sponge or several 
sheets of corrugated board taped to- 
gether (Plate 42), . 

Cases mth fitted grooves for pictures. This 
method has proved successful in the United 
States where it has been widely used over 
the past thirty years. It was arrived at after 
several related experiments to avoid sending 
any loose packing material with travelling 
exhibitions. The problem was to construct a 
shipping box which would fully protect the 
pictures from shock and yet enable exhibi- 
^tors to remove and replace the pictures in 
their shipping containers with a minimum oi 
effort, ^furthermore, there was an evident 
need fo a foolproof method— a way; of 
packing which would permit no jiltcrations 
m the box or packing method during a tour. 
If ii case could be designed which would hold 
various pictures in only one way, inex- 
perienced packers could not repack the box 
incorrectly. 
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The solution found was to construct 
cases with individual grooves so that each 
picture slides into its own compartment, 
clearl) marked for it at the opeii end. This 
method is expensive because it involves a 
great deal of labour: to fit the pictures care- 
\w\\) into their grooves. It has proved its 
worth, however, for pictures seem to be able 
to travel indefinitely in this manner without 
sustaining damage, and many steps in 
packing and handling are eliminated. It 
requires less well-trained labour since there 
is httle risk in sliding pictures in and out of 
padded grooves. 

1. Construct a wooden rack slightly larger 
than the framed picture (Fig. 23 and 
PLite 43). Line the rack with felt at the 
sides which will cover the edges of the 
frame. At the bottom, place a piece of 
thick plastic, cellulose or foam rubber so 
that thepicture will be properly cushioned 
in transit. 

2. Place the rack, padded with foam at all 
critical points of contact, into a groove 
made of boards nailed into the side of 
the packing case. 

3. Add pads of foam across the lid of the 
case so that the frames will touch the pads 
here or at the bottom of the rack while ip 
transit. 

4. Fasten cover in place by sinking 3 inch 
bolts into holes provided in square metal 
plates, which are in turn screwed into the 
sides of the box with 4 inch screws (Plate 
40). 

The principle of this method is again to 
*float* the picture in the packing cases so 
that wherever either picture or brace come 
in contact with the walls cf the case, they are 
cushioned against shock with foam. 

irays 

A similar arrangement^has been worked out 
with a series ot trays. The packing box is 
built to contain the largest picture, which is 
fitted with padding on all four sides. Smaller 
pictures are held in a series of trays or racks 
which are designed to rest in the box. The 
bed of each tray is padded with felt to avoid 
the necessity of wrapping (Plate 41). 

Although' the photograph does not show 
this, sheets of corrugated board are placed in 93 
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the tniy :ind, once the picture is in place, 
over the hack of the canvas, adding fuller 
protection shoidd an) idijcct, such as a wood 
splinter, become detached during transit. 

Framtd n ahrcolvurs, draivings^ prints^ 
photographs 

In general, \vt)rks in these media are treated 
in the same \\a) as paintings .ind packet! 
according to une of the methuds described 
above, the choice being based upua the size 
of the picture and the cost invoked. 

1. All pictures covered with gl.iss must be 
protected against breakage of glass in 
transit (see 'General Rules*, p. 83^. The 
best method, as already described, is to 
strip gummed tape which is not water- 
soluble at intervals of \\ inch horizontally 
across the entire surface of glass. 

Heavy wrapping paper or inexpensive 
cloth can be pasted on glass, if possible 
with a rubber-based adhesive, but this 
method is not recommended unless no 
other can be found. Paste or other water- 
soluble adhesives involve the risk of 
water running to the edge of the glass and 
penetrating beneath, causing serious dam- 
age to the picture surface. If their use 
is unavoidable, the paste should be 
applied leaving at least an inch of glass 
free of paste at the edges and the paper or 
cloth should be cut larger than the pic- 
ture frame. This provides loose eciges 
which can be grasped easily for p'llling 
awa\ from the glass. Tlie glued portion 
must first be dampened with a wet cloth 
or sponge but exhibitors should be 
clear!) warned ne er iKi soak the paper or 
allow water to run ..cross the surface of 
the glass. 

2. Pack the picture by one of the methods 
described under the heading of oils. For 
travelling; exhibitions the most efficient 
method is to use envelopes or inner cases 
(Plate 42) which protect each indi\idual 
picture. 

If none of the methods described can be 
used, it is advisable to remove frames and 
glass before the exhibition is sent on tour. 
The pictures can be matted, the surfaces 
Covered with hea\y, clear plastic sheets (see 
94 mounting methods for watercolours. Fig. 7, 
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and Plates 36\ They can then be shipped 
in inner cases, wrapped packages or 
'solander* boxes. The Litter are the stifT-sided 
boxes in which stand.ird-sized matted prints 
are generally stored. The cover is hinged 
into place and drops over all four sides of 
the container. Solander boxes should be 
wrapped in paper before being placed in 
pack;ng cases. 

Oriental scroll watercolours should be 
rolled in tissue or waxed paper. Tradition- 
ally such rolls are kept in scjuares of fine 
silk in which thev are placed diagonally and 
then rolled before being placed in metal 
tubes or wooden boxes. Metal tubes are, of 
Course, a modern device. If scrolls arc to 
remain pricked for any length of time, air- 
tight enclosure should be avoided. 



Pastels 

1. Do not remove glass ji fiame from 
pastels. 

2. Protect the picture b> aiTixin^' strips of 
gummed tape to the glass. Follow 
packing instructions under 'Oils* above 
tor pictures covered with glass. 

3. As pastels arc particularh subject to dam- 
age in transit because the surface i; so 
delicate, they are generally eliminated 
from travelling exhibitions. 



Miniatures: ivories, woods, etc, 

1. Do njt remove from frame or mount. 

2. Co' er w ith tissue, then wrap in cotton. 

3. Double box, first in'fardboard container, 
then in oUter wooden case. Use generous 
amounts of dry excelsior padding be- 
tween inner and outer boxes to absorb 
shock. 

Outer packing cases for all pictures should 
be constructed of strong matched lumber 
according to specifications given under 
'General Rules*. All boxes should be lined 
with waterproof paper* 



S///a// fragile ohjjcts 

This classification includes ceramics, terra- 
cotta, glass, ivory, jewellery and small sculp- 




turcs of wood, metal or stt)ne (Plates 44 a 
to e). 

Protect the surfaces 

1. In preparation ior packing, completely 
cover the surface ot the delicate object 
with tissue, muslin or cheesecloth. 

2. Wrap any projecting part such aS n 
handle, arm, etc., cafetully and inddpend 
cntly of the body of the piece so that it 
is protected from shock, then wrap the 
entire object so that the projecting part 
becomes an iniegral part of the whole. 
Tissue or shreaded waxed paper are 
acceptable materials for wrapping pro- 
jecting parts. 

Protect the entire object : 

1. Place wrapped objects in small cardboard 
boxes. Surround object with sufficient 
tissue, cotton, or shredded paper so that 
no part of an object is without shock- 
absorbent support. 

2. When placed in packing boxes, the inner 
boxes pf cardboard should also be 
'floated' in packing material such as ex- 
celsior, but packed firmly enough so that 
they cannot shift position in transit. 

S/ziull non-fragile objects 

Objects in this class include small sculptures 
in marble, stone or bronze, silverware, coins, 
gems, etc. (Plates 44 a to e\ 

Packing : 

1. Treat such works as if they were small 
fragile objects. In general, howeverj less 
surface protection will be required. The 
same amount of 'floatmg* material will be 
needed to prevent shock within the ship- 
ping container. Heavy pieces should fie 
packed in plywood, rather than cardboard 
inner boxes (Plate 4^). Certain objects 
normally dlassed as non-fragile have to 
be packed as fragile objects if they have 
bqen restored or if their surface condi- 
tions have deteriorated or there is an) 
structural weakness. 

2. Objects in this classification can be 
packed in separate cardboard or plywood 
containers or in compartments construct- 
ed inside the packing case. Each com- 
partment is built to fit the individual 

o 
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object, then filled with excelsior or lined 
with plastic foam or like padding suffi- 
ciently thick to cushion the object against 
shock (Plate i^^O- Plate shows a com- 
bination of these methods. The interior 
b(^es are lined with cloth-covered artifi- 
cial sponge or foam fitted to the objects; 
the boxes are fixed in excelsior within the 
shipping container. Exhibitors h.ive also 
recommended the use of bed ticking 
(heavy c.invas) to lincpncking cases con- 
taining such objects. Tne canvas is nailed 
over excelsior padding to line the com- 
partments inside the case. Instead of 
wrapping individual objects, small draw- 
string bags of quilted cotton-filled cloth 
are made for each object. This arrange- 
ment is useful for travelling exhibitions 
because it eliminates loose packing 
material which may not be repacked with 
objects each time they are shipped. 
Marked individual containers are always 
safer; the packer learns to look for a par- 
ticular compartment or case for each 
object before packing it. 

I'yorks on paper 

Objects in this category include prints, 
drawings, posters, manuscripts, pages from 
books, photographs, etc. 

Surface protection : 

1. Place such works in window mats u'ith 
clear cellulose acetate or plastic covr»'S 
if they are to be shipped unframed (see 
'Watercolours, drawings, prints...', p. 
66). 

2. Works of art not so protected can be 
shipped with gLassine or pure mulberry 
paper covering the decorated surface. 
Sized paper snould not be used and 
printed^ matter or poor-quality papers 
should not be placed in direct contact 
with works in this group. This method is 
not suitable for travelling exhibitions 
because the surface of the work is not 
fully protected at all times, the work will 
be subject to continued handling, and 
there is risk of successive exlubitors 
losing protective papers and mats be- 
coming soiled and damaged by constant 
handling. It is m, itioned here only for 
those who must avoid the added expense 




of cncising works in tr.insparcnt cu\crs 
nnd who are willing to risk this method 
for several shipments. Valuable works on 
paper should never be sent on tour unless 
they can be adequately protected. 
Outer brotectiott : 

1. Solandcr b^ xcs — made for storage of 
standard-si/.e mats— «irc recommended as 
the best t\pc of inner packing box, 
especially when w\^rks are matted without 
a protective plastic sheet covering the 
surface, (If exliibitors adopted the use of 
standard-size mats and sobnder boxes for 
storage of prints and drawings, both 
shipping and display would be greatly 
facihtated. Museums could stock stand- 
ard-size frames so that unframed works 
could be easily framed on arrival for ex- 
hibiuon,) 

2. Six to twelve items may be wrapped 
t(jgether with corrugated board, cut to 
size, placed at top and bottom of the 
group to prevent bending. Use strong 
wrapping paper to bind the group to- 
gether, 

3. Sometimes these works are covered with 
glass, backed with heavy cardboard and 
sealed into pLicc with adhesive tape 
around the edges. Works mounted in this 
manner may be slipped into narrow card- 
board envelopes, or wrapped together 
(not more than six at a time) with corru- 
i>ated board sheets between each item. If 
bound in this manner, it is not usually 
necessary to tape the glasses before 
packing (Fig, 21), 

4. rosters can be rolled and shipped in a 
cardboard or lightweight metal tube, or 
wooden box. They should be protected 
with sheets of tissue between each poster, 

5. The outer box should be constructed of 
wood, either plywood or ^/a inch boards, 
depending on the weight of the items. 
It should be lined with waterproof paper, 
sealed into place. Foam or excelsior- 
filled pads should be used to line outer 
cases to protecti^ the solander boxes or 
wrapped packages from shock in transit. 

Books 

Valuable bindings ; 

1. Books for which individual cover boxes 
are available should be placed in their 



boxes, then wrapped with brown paper. 

2, Books w ithout cover boxes should be 
wrapped in tissue, then in corrugated 
board. Inlaid or jewelled bindings should 
be treated as small fragiles, 

3, For travelling exhibitions of valuable 
bindings, exhibitors may provide ghss or 
plastic cases. For transit the bindings and 
cases should always be packed separately. 

Other: 

1, Books of the same size may be wrapped 
togethei in tissue, then in heavy brown 
paper, and finally in corrugated card- 
board. Books wrapped in paper only must 
not be tied tightly with twine, which will 
mar the bindings; gummed tape is prefer- 
able for sealing wrapped books, 

2, Double packing ensures greater protec- 
tion for all bindmgs and helps to prevent 
shifting in the outer packing boxes. The 
packages of bock^ should be 'floated^ in^ 
excelsior to prevent damage in transiMind 
then outer boxes should be waterproofed. 

Textiles 

The fragility of textiles is not apparent on / 
casual examination; accordingly, damage 
from creasing is a constant nazard. The 
entire thread structure may be endangered 
by improper folding. 

Surface protection : 

1, Clean hands are essential when working 
with textiles. It has been found practical 
to send along with a textile exhibition at 
least two pairs v>i white cotton cloves 
4 requesting those who will handle the 
textiles to wear them. 

Fabric must be so wrapped that dust is 
excluded. Lay pieces of tissue on the 
surface of the cloth and roll the textile on 
to a drum, cardboard tube or round 
wooden pole. This method prevents 
creasing, 

2- If textiles must be folded to fit a package 
or container (costumes, bags, etc) several 
layers of nssue should be placed in the 
folds to reduce creasing. 

Outer protection* For textiles Tiounted in 
frames, or fixed on stretchet. or on wall 
pnels: 
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1. Use corrugated or compobitlon board, 
cut to size, at front and back of each 
frame to stiffen the backing ^loth to 
which the textile is attached in order to 
reduce vibration. Several framed texnlcs 
of the same size can be wrapped together 
in a single package. If the textile is framed 
with glass, treat as a picture, stripping the 
glass with masking tape at intervals of 

inch. If it is matted only, treat as a print 
or drawing, wrapping several together in 
a package. 

If textiles are mounted on frames, un- 
^ covered, wrap the surface of the textile in 
tissue, affixing the paper to the backing, 
board with masking tape bef9re packing 
the frames in the outer case. Be careful 
not to allow the masking tape to touch 
the surface of the textfle itself. 

2. Place wrapped packages in wooden 
boxes large cnougii to allow for resilient 
padding between inner and outer con- 
tainers. Cases should be lined with 
waterproof paper. 

For unmounted textiles: 

1. After placing tissue in the folds, wrap 
the textile in tissue, then in brown 
paper (or, as above, place the tissue on 
the surface and roll the textile on to a 
round support). Wrap the e.xposed outer 
surface, first in tissue, then in brown 
paper. 

2. If folded flat, pack with tissue in a card- 
board carton just tight enough to prevent 
movement in transit. The packed cartons 
at^c then placed in wooden shipping 
boxes. 

3. Wrapped packages or cardboard boxes 
should be cushioned with excelsior pads 
between each package when placed in the 
outer packing case. 

Moths and other insects should be guarded 
against at all times. If textiles show evidence 
ol insect attack, they should be fumigated 
before packing. 



Large objects 

This classification includes heavy sculpture, 
furniture, woodwork, etc. The danger in 
moving and packing any valuable object is 
increased by unusual size or weight. Each 
large object is a special problem in itself. 



requiring extra care in handling and packing. 
Exhibitors should be so warned prior to 
arrival of an exhibinon so that sufficient 
staff is in attendance to assist in unpackmg 
and handling. 

Sculpture, Each piece of sculpture must be 
carefully studied and the method of packing 
chosen will depend upon the medium, 
weight, fragility and the way the object is 
put together. Braces should not be attached, 
tor instance, if there is danger of placing 
stress on a joint. Three methods have been 
worked out for safe shipment: 

1. The first step is to protect the surface of 
the object. Wrap it in flannel or other 
soft cloth. The Simplest method, used for 
non-fragile pieces which are not heavy, is 
to place the wrapped sculpture in a 
bedding of e.xcelsicr so that it will *float' 
in its container. -[Sufficient excelsior must 
be used to prevent any possibilitj; of the 
sculpture coming in contact with the 
walls of the packing case. It is advisable 
to place pads at all projecting points, and 
to wrap pads at points of stress before 
placing the object in e.xcelsior. For 
further protectior^ use double boxing, 
pLacing excelsior again between inner and 
outer containers. Curators or conserva- 
tors must take the decisions w\th regard 
to bo.\ing, and resbonsibility for hand- 
ling and packing this type of material 
should never be delegated to packers 
alone. 

2. If there is any question about the con- 
dition of a piece of sculpture, or if it is 
very fragile or cxtremply heavy, it should 

fitted with padded brac& to reduce 
stiock in transit (Plates 47 Z^). If it is 
not heavy, but is fragile, it is wise to use 
double boxing. Braces vshould be padded 
with firmly attached heivy e.xcelsior pads, 
or better, with heavy fat or foam rubber 
pads covered with muslin or some other 
inexpensive cloth. 'This prevents the 
foam rubber from tearing apart, and elim- 
inates any risk of staining the polished 
metal surface. ^ 

3. If the piece is large and^cavy, a special 
case should be constructed. Again the 
surface is usually protected by a cloth 
wrapping, and 'padded braces should .be 
fitted to hold the sculpture in p]ace in the 
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pncking container (Plates 48*3 to A The 
cuntaiiicr mav built in p)r.inila form 
to ensure that it will be placed in the 
correct {position during transit, or fins 
ma) be fitted on the outside of the case 
Tor the same purpose. The fins are large 
bars uf wood, rounded at the ends, fixed 
at the centre of each side of the box and 
on the top. The box will not ride stead»ly 
unless It is correctly placed on Its flat base. 
It should, of course, be marked Top, 
Bottomy This Side Cp, Fragi/e, etc. A 
rectangular box Is more convenient for 
shippers, although in certain Instances a 
p>ramid ma) be necessar), for example, 
when a sculpture must always be hela in 
a certain position. 

Furniture : 

1. For small tables, benches, chairs, desks 
rmd similar items which have been 
weakened by age, hard wear, dry rot or 
insects, it is essential to *float* the object 
in its container. As for sculpture, large 
he:wy pieces of furniture must be braced 
in their shipping containers to prevent 
damage to Kghtly attached or weakened 
parts. 

2. Braces must be placed so as to bear the 
main weight of the piece without 
endangering its weak parts or decorative 
elements. Both the piece of furniture and 
the braces should be heavily padded and 
the wider the brace, the less shock will 
be transmittia directly to any one part. 

3. As a general rule, objects for wnich 
bracing is required should be double- 
boxed. In this way the 'flotation* material 
packed between inner and outer co;i- 
tainers will reduce bracing shock to a 
minimum. / 

4. The fabric covering on upholstety is 
frequently old and worn; it must be 
covered with muslin or wrapping paper. 
Arms and legs of chairs shoula be p.idded 
with packing cotton, fabric-covered foam 
rubber, felt or shredded paper. Kraft-type 
wrapping p.iper shoula not be used, 
especially on curved parts, for when 
cre.ised it is sharp enough to scratch 
varnish. 

Architectural models^ stage settings^ etc. No sur- 
face protection should be provided for 
models. Nfan) parts arc extremcl) fragile. 



and it is usu.ill) advisable to allow the model 
to ride without anj packing m.iteri.il touch- 
ing its surface. It shoukl, however, be 
protected from shock b) thick pieces of 
roam or large excelsior pads placed around 
the base, against the sides of the packing box 
and beneath the model. Models are often 
fitted into foam-lined groo\es, leaving air 
space above and below. 

Unless models are ver) sturdil) construct- 
ed, the) do not travel well. They should be 
made of wood, not cardboard, and should 
be in good condition before shipment. 
Usuall) onlj expert modcl-m.ikers can make 
repairs, and these take considerable time and 
are costly. 
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Panels 

The least expensive method of packing 
panels is to place them fnce to face and back 
to back with sheets of corrugated board 
between, then wrap in heavy paper and seal. 
This method can used successfully pro- 
vided there are no projecting items mounted 
on the panels. Panels containing photographs 
and labels only can be packed in this manner, 
but there should be a frame which projects 
slightly all around the edge of the panel to 
protect the surface of the mounts from being 
rubbed in transit. Foam rubber or other 
synthetic foam or excelsigr pads should be 
phced between the wrapped panels and the 
^v.iUs of the packing case to cushion the 
edges in transit (Pl.ite 43). 

The slotted box offers a better method of 
shipping panels whereby they are slipped 
into felt or rubber-lined grooves built on the 
sides of the packing case. Enough space is 
left between grooves to ensure that no object 
mounted on a panel will touch another 
object or panel during transit. 

If fragile items are displayed on panels, it 
is wise to remove these and pack them separ- 
.itely in another contiiner for shipment. 

As an aid to packing, frames or panels are 
sometimes moulded so as to nest one within 
the other, in this way protecting shallow 
objects fixed to the surface of the panels and 
forming a solid miss of six to eight framed 
panels which caiinot shift (Fie. 2*f), The 
group of panels is then slippcif as a single 
unit into a packing case. This method elimi- 



nates the need for slots, and grooves for 
individual panels and requires only the 
simp^iest kind of padding in the cases. Ex- 
celsior or foam pads cushion the group of 
panels in transit^ . 

Museum exhibitions ether than art 

The general instructions for packing cases, 
padJiog and wrapping apply to museum 
objects of all kinds to be prepared for 
repeated unpacking and repacking and ship- 
ment. Fragile specimeris and objects oi^ all 
, kinds should be treated like comparable 
items of art. Large natural history speci- 
mens may be packed in the" same way as 
large sculptures, particular attention being 




given to appropriate measures of protection 
For fur ana other surfaces. (See sections on 
'Textiles' and 'Large Objects', <p. 96-98 ' 
for suuc Suggestions!) Glass used in scienti- 
fic instruments- must also be» properly pro- 
tected. Heavy items and machinery should 
be packed according to curreht industrial 
and commercial, methods. Packing instruc- 
tions are not, of course, a substitute for 
expeijiencc in the actual handling and pro- 
tection of objects.^However, care in studying 
instruc ions and an effort to understana the 
nature >f a given object and the dangers to 
which transport \\h11 expose it, and ingenuky 
in finding methods to guard against these 
dangers can lead to the.discovery of sound 
packing techniques, and thesC can be per- 
fected by experience. 
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CHAPTER VI 



TRANSPORTATION 



SHIPMENTS BY TRUCK 

Some museums and circulating agencies 
have their own truck or lorry for. the trans- 
port of their traveling exhibitions, for 
example in the United Kingdom, the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum and the Arts 
Council. This system is practical, especially 
in countries where points of exhibition are 
apt to be no great distance apart, and it has 
the advantage that staff members can 
accompany shipments so that packing for 
transit 'is reduced to a minimum (Plates 
44 a to e). 

Generally speaking, however, museums 
do not find it economically sound to opei.ate 
their own truck unless this offers a far more 
efficient means of transport than any other 
system avaiLible or unlcs^fTthe volume of 
loans to be transported is particularly heavy 
and justifies the cost of mainten;tnce. In 
addition to the original cost of equipment, 
upkeep; allowance for depreciation, insur- 
ance, the operator's and other staff salaries 
must be taken into account in comparing the 
cost with other ipcanS of transport. In order 
to fix transport rates to be charged to borrow- 
ing institutions, accurate records must be 
kept of all expenses incurred, including man- 
hour charges. Sometimes, of course, trans- 
port costs are borne by the museum which 
% offers the lending service. 

More often, museums employ trucking 
. firms whose business is. the transport of aU 
\ types of objects. In shipment by truck it is 
usually necessary to box works of art, fragile 
historicil and scientific specimens, and 
apparatus and machinery designed for ex- 
hibitions with the same care as for shipment 
100 , by rail. Truck .operators are usually co- 



operative in carrying out instructions fot the 
protection of thc^ exhibition material, but 
they cannot be expected to exercise the same 
care as well-trained museum staff. They must 
be given specific rules to make certain that 
safety precautions are taken, and if the ex- 
hibition is to be shipped to more than one 
destination, full protection must be provided 
for the objects by the organizing institution 
and the packing instructions which apply to 
shipment by rail or boat should be foJIow,ed. 
The only exception to this rule is the case 
/where a museum can spare one or more 
trained staff to accompany^the exhibition and 
to supervise all handling operations. U ider 
these circumstances, provided the truck 
carries exhibition material only> crates may' 
provide sufficient protection and it may not 
DC necessary to double-box fragile ijems or 
to enclose paintings or sculptures in 'heavy 
wooden cases. 

Weight is an important factor also, since 
loading limits must be observed, and for 
very heavy cases additional workers will be 
needed. Consideration should ajso be given 
to convenience of handjing and the physical 
safety of the workers; stzq. and weight per 
upnt must be limited and hand grips should 
be provided wherever possible. Such warn- 
ings as ThhSideUpyFragtky Handle with Cart y 
etc., should be clearly marked and boxes 
which must travel in one position should 
not only be so marked but constructed s^ 
that the corrpct position is assured. 

Some trucking *firms pack an entire ship- 
ment in a single large unit, which can be 
transferred for further shipment by rail or 
boat, then delivered to the (jnal destination 
by truck. Tlic advantage of this method is 
that the Lirge single units are moved by 



machine and there is little risk of their being 
roughly handled or dropped. All the mu-. 
seums on the circuit must, of course, have 
space enougltlto receive a unit of this size 
so that unpacking can be done on the pre- 
mises; inquiries concerning this shoula be 
niade in advance. 

Because it is not general practice to use 
trucks for shipping exhibitions inteYided to 
cover a lengthy circuit, detailed instruaions 
for handling unboxed museunri objects have- 
not be.en given here, • However, museum 
practice should be followed for the shipment 
of unboxed material by truck, preferably 
under the supervision of a member of the 
museum, staff (for general handling instruc-s 
tions, see Appendix II), The Victoria and 
Albert Museum in the United Kingdom, and 
the American Federation of Arts in the 
United ^States of America, have great ex- 
perience in such .matters and might be 
consukecf for advice. 



SHIPMENTS BY RAIL 

In nuny countries there arc two methods of 
shipment by rail: by express or fast freight 
agencies which have members of their own 
staff stationed at all leading and many minor 
points of embarkation; and by ordinary 2:ail 
freight which is carried by the railway and 
handled by its sg|fr only. If the shipment is 
made* by rail freight, museums must nor- 
mally arrange to pick it up at the railw^^y*^ 
freight office and transport it by truck to the 
destination. Express companies, however, 
often provide trucking services from rail 
stadon to point of dcsdnation in addition 
to handling the shipment by rail. 

It is generally agreed that far greater risks 
^are involved in the handling ofrail freight 
shipments than shipments by express, and 
^that although rail freight is slower and the 
rates much* lower, express is preferable f oi 
shipping works of art or other fragile or 
valuable materials.. Furthermore, speed is an 
advsintage for travelling exhibitions which 
jnust meet specific dates. 

On the North American continent, the 
Railway Express Company offers a Fine Arts 
Bill of Liding which implies a measure of 
special handling for the consignment. Goods 
thus consigned arc shipped under the com- 
O 



pany's Uniform Special Contract for the 
transportation of paintings, carvings,* glass- 
ware, sculpture, etc., of a value over $550*. 
For shipments iof ten or more cases on 
special contract the company usually pro- 
vides direct transit from museum door to 
' freight car, thereby eliminating unnecessary 
handling at intermediate collecdon depots. 
Arrangements for this service should be 
made m advance with the local express 

A 

Railway Express Agency's basic 
shipping rate (during 1950) included a 
minirnum insurance of $50 per jbox or 
50 cpnts per pound for shipments weighing 
'^'^Jre than IDO pounds) without additional 
large. -Above this minimum, charges for 
[additional coverage were computed accord- . 
ling to a sh'ding scale on a weight-plus- 
VaTuation }>asis. If the exhibition was already 
insured in transit as well as on exhibiuon, 
-me use of the Uniform Special Contract 
involved paying further insurance based on 
a valuation of $550 per case. This was not 
warranted except for extremely valuable 
material when it was considered that the 
special handling guaranteed by the R^jil^ay 
Express Contract might minimize damaged* 
in transit. In recent years it has become 
standard pracdce in the United States for art 
museums to declare the $550 valuation per 
case for all shipments. Many art muse'ums 
demand declaration in excess of "this an^ount 
for all loans made by them; some also make 
other protective services offered by the 
carrier ol)b'gatory. 

The Railway -Express Agency operates 
services within the United States and to and 
from Alaska,, Canada, and Hawaii, and a 
similar company offers the same services in 
Canada. Elsewhere, shipping services^ rules 
and documents vary considerably and mu- 
seums in each country will naturally use the 
transport services available to them accord- 
ing to their requirements. Internauonal ship- 
ment, however, should usually be planned 
with the advice of the museum authori- 
ties in the countries to whicfi the shipment 
is to be sent. The American Express Com- 
pany, which has offices in some 150 Cities in 
thirty-three countries, offers internanonfl' 
service and provides informanon about rail 
service and rules jn many countries; it will 
also act as an agent for the shipper, co- 
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ordinating arrangements with the various 
carriers which will transport the exhibition . 
to its ultimate destination. Most countries" 
have one or more packing and shipping 
organizations experienced In internation^ 
shipping. Museums should investigate all 
the services Jlvailablcnipd^ike their decision 
according to ccjnVcni<inc^ rates and local 
condiuons. Consulates* are usually able ro 
provide ^dditional information. 

OCEAN TRAN. PORT 

Since shipment by ^or»t involves greater 
hazards than shipmenrl/ rail, cases must be 
strongly constructed to withstand repeated 
handling at points of embarkation ancl arriv- 
*al, the pressures to which they are subject 
during loading from dock to ship, and the' 
rolling a5[id pitching of the ship when storms 
are encountered. The interior packing must 
hold the contents firmly in place and unless 
proper precautions are taken to' eliminate 
salt air and resist temperature changes, the 
contents may suffer serious damage. Safe 
shipment overseas requires very special attention 
to pac^ng^ procedures. The circulating agency 
should also make special arrange r;fent's fir 
customs examination at the place of destination; 
boxes will otherwise be opened on the docks and 
repacked for delivery to the museum m{h less care 
than is customary in a museum. 

Import and export regulations frequently 
tend to obstruct rather than Encourage the . 
.movement of cultural material from one 
country to another. At present difficulties 
arise not only from tariff barriers and re- 
strictive interpretations of thes.c law^ but 
also from a general lack of iaformation about 
customs regulations on the part of inStitu: 
tions and their agents. Under the leadership' 
of Unesco, some progress is being made 
toward breaking clown trade barriers and 
• fostering the exchange of educational, 
scientific and cultural materials. In Nov<*m- 
ber 1948 the Agreement for i^acilitating the 
International Circulation of Visual and Au- 
ditory Materials of an Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Character, designed to refnove 
duties, quotas, licences and- other obstacles 
>v to e:Kchange, was introduce^ at the General 
^ Conference and is open for acceptance by 
all Member States of^Unesco or tne United 
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Nations. A second Agreement on the Impor- 
tation of Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Materials^has been ratified by a consideraWe 
number ^Member States. This agreement 
will graiy duty-free entry to'a ^ide-range of 
commocfities including works. a£ art, visual 
and auditory materials cros'sing their bor- 
ders. (For the present rules governing im- 
port and export regulations in different 
countries, see the index by countries provi- 
ded HI Trade Barriers to Knowledge, Unesco? 
Paris, 1951, revised 1955.) ^ 

Institutions shipping exhibitions for in- 
ternational tc'irs must be familiar with 
import and export regulations in order to 
issue proper instructions to their agents. 
Such documents as consular invoices, cer- 
tificates of origiijality, proofs of antiquity 
and other essentials are Required by many 
countries for certain Jcinds of shipment. The. 
circulating agency should include in ship- 
ping instructions a list of the documents^ 
reqXiired by foreign countries ot exit and 
entry well in.^dyance of shipping dates so 
that the exhibitor will have time to obtain 
import and. export licences if required. 
Shipments will not be accepted at certain i 
ports if contents are packed with hay orl 
straw instead of excelsior or shredded paper 
(see 'General Handling Rules', Appendix II). 

Customs bfpkers or forwarding agents 
are usually familiar with* the procedures 
necessary for clearing imports and exports 
through customs, arrd generally speaking 
the charge for their ser\'ice is reasonable, if 
account ib taken of-*the time it would take 
for importers and exporters to clear ship- 
ments through customs without professional 
help. These agents can work much more 
efficiently, however, if they receive specific 
instructions from importers as to how they 
Vvisb to have their snipments handled an3 
are authorized to sign bills of lading, affi- 
davits, bonds and other customs documents. 
By issuing proper instructions, to foreign 
and domestic agents, museums also facili- 
tate the work of the customs officials.^ 

Documents required for ocean voyages 
usually includc^ome or all of the following: 



1. Copies of these Agreements may be obtained 
from the United Nations Headquarters in>- 
Ncw York, or from Uncseo, Pans. 
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' Bills of lading. Showing' names and addresses 
of shippers and consignees, mjjrks and/or 
numbers of cases bein§ shipped, weights, 
size and general description of contents. 
Unless the carrier requires, a full value 
declaration, a nominal value, or the value 
for which no additional charge is made 
(usually $500), is shown on the bill of 
I lading. t 
Export licence. Declarations or licences as 
required by various countries |or exports. 
Dock receipt. If or carrier employed to deliver 

shipment to pier, 
Delivery order. For carder employed to 

collect shipment from pier. 
Import licences. As required by countries of 

destination. 
Other documents* Consular Or commercial 
invbices listing each item with its value 
and showine names and addresses of con- 
signors and consignees, certificates of 
^ originality, authenticity, antic^uity, etc., 
as.recjuired by countries of destination. 
The shipper or circulating agency should 
always Request the latest regulations from 
the proper consulate or other informed 
authority. Shipnacn^s sent without proper 
papers often wait months for clearance at 
docks .or other storage houses with the 
. • consequent risks of handling and exposure. 
Many of the large steamships are equipped 
with strong-rooms for storing 'valuable 
merchandise; this special ,storage should 
always be requested For shipments of works 
of art* Though certain steamship companies 
require a declaration of a value over $500, 
* and charge an increased freight rate for this 
preferred place n\ent, this is not general 
. practice. *• 



AIR TR-AN SPORT 

V The most rapid method of transporting 
works of art often requires the least effort. 
It is reputed to be smoother than any sur- 
face, shipping and therefore requires no 
additional precautions. .Becausd the sWp- 
ments are handled a numl)er of times after 

, arrival at points of destination, however,Mt 
is wise to pack imaterials according to the 
standards set for rail shipment. If it is known 
that a cargo will be carried directly from 
. airport to museum by truck, lighter packing 
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cases may be used, buih of plywood or rigid 
tough composition board reinforced by 
heavy limber cleats. Cardboard or corru- 
^ gated board ^cartons are not safe because 
i there is considerable risk of puncture during 
loading and' unloading operations. In the 
new pressurized cabins, boxes are subject to 
little or no change of humidity or air pres- . 
sure and therefore ti^<^el in relative safety 
while in tHe air. For] long haul's overland, 
6incc air .transport involves less handling, 
the risk of damage by shogk is reduced. 

For individuarobject^^^great value and 
fragility and of moaerat^veight, air trans- 
port/ which is quicker and safer, is pre- 
ferred by many museums. Insurance rates 
are often lower, and some art .^puseums in 
th^ United States insist on shipment by air 
express or by air freight for all loans made 
even to ojther museums in xhe country. 

Exhibitors should check on whether de- 
livery service is provided by^ the airline; 
if not, arrangements should be made jn ad- 
vance ith a private trucking company to 
collect the shipment at the airport and de- 
liver it. , * 

The principal disadvantage of air ship- 
ment is that exhibitions are exposed to risk 
of total loss should an air accident occur, 
" whereas witiLSurfiace shipment some salvage 
is usually^S^cted. 

Although little has yet been' done tc 
^ develpp new containers for the air transport 
of works of art, light strong containers 
made of metal, fibre or plastic and scientif- 
ically designed for this purpose will even- 
'ttially *be produced with built-in shock 
absorption so that double-boxing would be 
necessary only for the most |higile,' delicate 
and valuable items. New methods will also 
be required- for the protection of objects 
against rapidly changing relative humidity* 
Boxes removed from pressurized cabins may 
be exposed to extremevrhanges in tempera- 
ture and humidity and means must be found 
pf slowing down the penetration of heat and 
humidity to the packed object. Precise con- 
trol may eventually be achieved by the use of 
chemical comp9unds to produce the desired 
conditions, and, in such cases, exhibits 
which are not normally made airtight will 
■ be carefully sealed. ^ i 

Silica gel, a chemical which absorbs ani 
holds moisture, is use(d by many^mpanies 
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which export materials overseas; it dehy- 
drates the "air ^nside moisture-proof or 
reasonably moisture-proof containers and 
\thus maintains air huinidity below the point 
at; which corrosivd/action or mildew can 
take place. The application of such methods 
to shipments of works of art and other 
valuable and fragile museum objects will 
require further testing. ^ 

New materials for the prevention of rust, 
corrosion and mildew have recently been 
made avaihble and may prove to be of great 
value for ocean and air transport. Trans- 
|)arcnt plastic; sheets such as those made 
irojii^olvvinyl chloride are impervious to 
Avater and moisture vapour whicn can pene- 
trate ordinary waterproof papers. Liquid 



plastic sprays (copolymers of vinyl chloridp 
and vinyl acetate and copolynlers of vinylj: 
dene chloride and a^rylonitrile) have been 
employed to seal containers for transit or for 
storage ('cocooning') for scientific equip- 
ment, 4notors, etc., and might also be used 
for works of art. 

Most commercial airlines issue booklets 
containing rates, documentary requirements, 
rules and regulations applicable for ship- 
ments between international airports. As> 
documentary requirements for various coun- 
tries are subject to change, it is necessary to 
check? all such information with the proper 
consular offices, the appropriate national 
government department or the Office of 
international Trade. 



C H A P *r E R VII 
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The preparation o£ travelling exhibitions, 
whether of original works of art, reproduc- 
tions or other materials, involves, a number 
of risks which can usually be covered by 
insurance. The principal ris!c of damage to 
^art objects is' ,in moving them. As one 
curator puts it, 'Insurance policies are taken 
out to cover every stage in the operations, 
an indication that acoiclents may occur from 
the* moment a picture is taken do>vn\ For 
this reason, most insurance policies for 
exhibitions on tour covef all items against 
all risks from 'wall to wall' (an object is 
thus insured from the moment it leaves its 
owner until it is returned). Arrangements 
for insurance depend of course upon the 
nature of the material to be insured, the 
reputation of the instit;ution or museum and 
the extent of responsibility it assumes, the 
method of shipment and* finally, 'the under- 
writers. ' i 

G)nsequently,'no set rules or other in- 
structions can be given. Certain facts relating 
to all shipments maybe mentioned, however, 
to assist those who must take the necessary 
decisions. Although procedures differ 
slightly from country to country, the basic 
provisions for protection are the same 
everywhere.'Specific clauses applying to^one 
type of majterial and to special conditions 
can be added. • \ 
. The description of insurance provisions 
given below is based on policies commonly 
written for fine arts insurance in European 
countries and in the United States. Pine 
arts'insurance is taken as the example, as, 
generally sneaking, it is the nipst complicated 
form of insurance coverage owing^ to the 
high values involved, measured in irre- 
" piaccability as well as money, and the.fra- 



^ inSijjiance 
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gility of the objects which it must cover (see 
Appendix III). 

TYPBOFPOUCV 

Most "museums carry insurance covering f 
property on loan to them in the same way 
as they insure their own collections against » 
loss or damage'by theft, vandalism, careless- 
ness in handling, accidents, etc., with certain 
exceptions listed by the insurers. When 
(borrowing an object for tour, it is advisable 
to inquire from tne owner what coverage is 
to be carried, the valuations listed ancTthe 
method of shipping to be employed. If an ^ 
owner prefers to extend his own policy to 
cover the object during th^tour, the borrow- 
ing museum usually pays the premium for 
the period of the loan. For a large collec- 
tion, ho>yever, it is preferable^to include all 
item^ ui\der one ^all-risk' poliiy; values are 
then listed and reports of ckmages made 
monthly, and at the same time items returned 
to owners may be cancelled from the policy. 
Some policies automatically cover all ship- 
ments involving the responsibility of the 
museum whether or not the insurance com- 
pany has been notified. This type of policy, 
c^ed a 'Fine Arts Floater', is written under 
the so-called inland marine policy form 
which was devised to provide coverage for 
transport risks, not principally water-borne; 
it has been expanded over the years to cover 
numerous types of exposure. Policies ii^ur- ^ ^ 
ing a, collection during oceafl transit are 
usually drawn up separately, or coverage is 
added to the 'floater' policy in an endorse- 
ment- mad6 at the time of shipment by 
boat. ' V * ^-40! 



Exhibitors of travelling exhibitions usuallv 
h:ivelit^lctoclo\vithinsuranccarrangements, 
siricc it is marc efHcient for the sponsoring 
mstitntioa or circulating agdncy to handle all 
arrangements and 'make all claims rather 
than divide these responsibilities. The rental 
fee paid by. each exhibitor covers his^share 
in the c^st of the -insurance, but his respon- 
sibility to the circulating institution and 
ultimately to die original lenders is' none 
,the less real. Tlje acceptance of the exhi- 
bition for showing^ in his galleries carries 
with it ah obligation to both sponsoring 
institution and lendejrs to exercise the great- 
^ est possible care. in handling the material on 
' loan. Becafise this responsibility is not. al- 
ways uiutomatically assumed, clauses protec- 
ting the sponsoring institution or circula- 
ting agency are often written into exhibition 
contracts,, to the effect that 'exhibitors will 
* be held responsible for losses or damages due 
to carelessliess*. 

A similar responsibility must be assumed 
by organizations which borrow works of art 
for circulatior^* They mpi guarantee the 
lender ^dequateprolectiifn for his loan, by 
ensuring safe packing and issuing instruc- 
tions to those who will handle the objects; 
they must request that exhibitions be 
guarded at all times; tH^it'no repairs be made 
by exhibitors; that all damages or losses 
are reported at once. A reduction in insurance 
premiums for travelling exhibitions is some- 
times granted if these measures are taken and 
few losses or damages occur^ Conversely, 
insurance may be cancelled if the institution 
circulating the collection is guilty of misre- 
presentation, negligence or carelessness, or 
if the borrowing institution fails to carry out 
instructions issued to exhibitors. 

r 

I3MI.EB» LIABILITY INSURANCE 

If an owner maintains his own insurance on 
a loan, the museum organizing the exhibi- 
tion often takes out 'bailee' "liability insur- 
ance to cover itself should the owner's 
insurers make a claim against it..This'type of 
coverage may be added to a 'floater' policy 
in the form of an annual endorsement; single 
claims are usually limited to a specified 
maximum, for example, by a clause stating 
that the company is 'not liable for more 
than $100,000 for any one casualty'. 



^USTAUmSHlNG VALUES AND 
SETTLEMENTS 

When an object is borrowed for a travelling 
exhibition, the owner is usually/asked to^ 
sign a form of agreement stating./jfie type of 
coverage provided by his insurance policy 
and giving his valuation in case of total loss. 
The insurance company holds the museum 
responsible for the fairness of such valua- 
tions. Since it is extremely difficult to deter- 
mine the market value of^a work of art 
except by sale or auction,' the means of 
arriving at the figure for insurance should 
first be agreed upon by the insurers, the 
borrowing institution and the lender. Such 
agreements Jivoid difficulty in setding claims 
should loss or damage occur. If disagree- 
ments take place, settlement is usualljrmade 
by calling for the decision of a thira party, 
usually a recognized expert in the marketing ' 
of works of art. \ , 

Similar difficulties may arise in settling 
the cost of repairs or deprecianon to an ob- 
ject damaged on. tour. Again, the insurers 
depend largely upon the museum staff to 
judge the fairness of the owner's claim. The 
cost of minor repairs, somenmes made by' 
a museum staff, are often assumed -by the 
borrowing institution, so tliat 'nuisance' 
claims need not be reported to insurers. If 
no claims of this, kind are made, lower pre- 
mium rates are often granted. , Extreme 
caution /must, however, be Exercised in 
making repairs, and no repairs ^whatsoever 
shoulcTbe undertaken without/ the writtep 
permission of .the lender. Any repair involv- 
ing technical skill should be undertaken 
only by experienced technicians. In factf^ 
most standard 'floater' policies specifically 
state; 'Does not insure against loss or dam- 
age occasioned by: wear and tear, gradual 
deterioration, mothSf vermin, inherent vice 
Or damage sustained due to and resulting 
from^ any repairing, restoration or retouch- 
ing process'. 

DECLARED VALUATIoWi 

In general practice, a collection is fully in- 
sured during a tour by a 'floater' policy. 
During transit, the exhibitor must declare a 
nominal valuation on each case and the car- 
rier is^ the n , liab le up to this amount. The 



declared valuation is usually carried free of 
charge. Higher valuations are sometimes 
permitted with the result that gr ucer care is 
taken in handling. 

CARRIER INSURANCE 

The carrier assumes a certain amount of 
responsibility for the safet)-* of exhibitions 
in transit. His own insurance rarely covers 
the full value of thexxhibition and is'usua\ly 
limited to the declared value of each case, t^ 
bill of "lading or the amount of coverage 
under the conditions laid down bv his com- 
pany, which usually limit his ^liability to a 
traction of the value of works of art, even 
though additionarchargerTnay have been 
paid for a higher valuation. 

Consequently, the owner, or the organi- 
zation responsible for the safety of. the ob- 
jects on tour, rarely relies upon the carrier's 
insurance to co4ct the shipment in transit. 
To recover a loss in full, exhibitors must 
make specific arrangements with the carrier 
at'the time shipnrient is made to' provide 
full insurance during transit. , 

Additional .difficulties are encountered in 
u si ng,^ carrier insurance exclusively. The 
settlCTient of cLiims made against a carrier 
usually requires more time than similar 
claims against a shipper's f)wn insurers. 
Moreover,'* such claims ^are unusual and if 
he is not familiar with the kind of article 
insured, the carrier may require more de- 
tailed proof of the cause and extent of the 
loss. Settlements of this kind often take more 
time than they are worth. 

In general, the standard 'floater' policy 
relieves the shipper of certain responsibil- 
ities in dealing with carriers. Provided the 
t exhibitor declares a proper valuation so as to 
ensure careful handlinig,^the insurers assume 
responsibility for collecting claims against 
the carrier for damage during transit. Fur- 
thermore, most 'floater' policies autdmatic- 
ally cover' shipments regardless , of means 
of transport. The fullest protection is thus 
afforded by a single policy covering all risks 
of inland transport, whether by rail, truck 
or air. 

I REPORTS TO IN^SURERS 

Most policies require that a report of loss.or 
damage be made within a limited period in 
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order to place a claim. If a collection is on 
tour, the claim may be postponed until an 
item Mas been returned to its owner at the 
end of the tour, but-the cause and extent of 
damage must be established Avhen it occurl; 
circulating agchcies depend upon exhibitors 
to report such conditions immediately. Ex- 
hibitors often "provide 'condition' sheets on 
which such reports can be made easily; the 
spQnsoring institution uses this sheet to 
record the condition of the pbject at the 
rime pf <leparture, and exhibitors are asked 
to check questionable items against this 
record and to make additional reports as 
necessary. The sheets are'not only a con- 
venience tcr exhibitors but a forceful re- 
minder that reports' must be^nade. As a file 
on damages they are an important record for 
the circulating agency (see sample sheet, 
Appendix I). 



AIR FREIGHT INSURANGR 

The standard 'floater' policy usually covers 
air shipment, unless specifically excluded by y 
the contract. Jn view of the growing irnporr 
tance of air freight transport, any standard 

'policy held to* cover loans or shipments 
should incli\de air coverage. Some con- 
tracts, while thcy_ do not entirely eliminate 
air coverage, limit it to 50 per cent of the 
top valuayon insured for rail»or truck ship- 
ments. Valuations, to the limits specified in 
the policy, can be covered by endorsement.* 

'Moreover, the usual breakage clause in 
insurance contracts remains valid .for air 
transport. 



OCEAN FREIGHT INSURANCE ^ 

Standard 'floater' policies do afford 
coverage during ocean transit unless this is 
specifically provided for. As in inland insur- 
ance^ the? '(ppen cargo' or 'floater' policy 
form is the most satisfactory because it auto- 
matically poyers shipments, whether^;or not 
the shipping* date is known t9 the exhibitor. 
Details must be -reported as soon .as they 
are known, tut the insurance-is valid during 
the interim.' Coverage usually goes into 
force from the time the property leaves the 
point Qf shipment and remains in force until 



its delivery at the final point of destination. 
This is called 'warehouse to warehouse' 
coverage. 

Valuations must be decLired prior to sliipc 
ment, and both, shipper and insurer must 
. agree to third party arbitration should, any 
♦dispute arise oyer them. The valuation -de- 
clared to the shipper and the type of;sto\vage 
^ ^provided aboard have considerable bearing 
on^the rate of premium charged. Most ocean 
bills of lading limit the carrier's ILibifity to 
$500 per nackiag case unless a higher value 
^ is declared, for which^an increased freight 
charce is made. Preferred stowage can 
usually be obtained for shipments of works 
of aft without any increase in freight rate and 
many insurers insist that shippers request 
this prderred stowage and handling for such 
shipments. Shippers should ascertmh^in ad- 
vance whether or not the steamship com- 
pany will issue preferred stowage without 
the declaration of excess value, The saving 
in insurance premiums effected by obtaining 
this>special handling and stowage may in 
any case offset the extra freight charges so 
incurred. " 

The insurance contract should not con- 
tain clauses specifying special itowage, spe- 
cial handling or the packing and unpackmg 
of goods by competent packerd. All shippers 
should be able to guarantee such conditions, 
otherwise their insurance is not valid. 

Because the first insurance on propert/in 
transit was written to .protect against loss 
througli ^perils of the sea', marine insurance 
has acquired considerable weight of prece- 
dent. Thus \ve find that ocean marine con- 
tracts are more restrictive as to as'sumption 
of riskVnd less amenable to chrtng:^. It is 
wise, therefore, to consider carefully all 
dauses in a marine insurance contract to 
pake certain* that all coverage necessary is 
Included ahd that no responsibilities are 
placed upon th^ policy-holder that he can- 
not fulfil. These policies may include cover- 
age against many kinds trf damage; the 
more hazards .covered, the higher the pre- 
mium rate. G)mmodities of low value and 
thi)se less Susceptible^to damage may be in- 
sured, ^ith limited coverage; works of art, 
however, require the maximum protection 
of an 'All-Risk'j insurance, Because partic- 
ular conditFons pertain to each colkction 
shipped overseas, many myseums voite 



specific policies for each exhibition nther 
than covering these risks in endorsements 
to their regular 'floater' policy. ^ 

EXCLUSIONS FROM GENERAL ' 
'FLOATER' POLICY ' 

The normal all-risk fine arts* 'floater' policy 
^does not cover objects.loaned to exhibitions 
on fairgrounds or expositions. Arrangements 
for insurance under these conditions must 
be made separately because the legal com- 
pliaitions ot suit against a government, SVate 
or municipality are such that special clauses, 
must be inserted in standard policies. 

Similar special arrahgerfic "s-must be made 
to cover objects against risk of 'war, in- 
vasion, hostilities, rebelliog, insurrection, 
seizure or destruction under quarantine or 
customs regulations, confiscation by ordef 
; of any government or public authority,- or 
1 risks of contraband or illegal transportation 
1 and/or trade'. This clause forms part of stand- 
ard inland marine policy forms. Insurance 
against strikes, riots and civil commotions 
can be effected under a separate endorsement 
or rider, but actual war risk can ^e obtained ' 
only during the time a shipment is water- 
borne. Such coverage is primarily against 
risks resulting from the presence of. mines or 
submarines, Wai risk coverage on land can- 
r.ot be obtained unless a government makes 
provision for it. 

Since there is relatively Dttlc fine arts in- . 
surance, many agents, brokers, claim adjust- 
ers and insurance companies are not* fully 
familiar with the subject, and it is'thcrefore 
wise to select an agent or broker who is . 
experienced in handling and placing-fine arts 
coverage. In most countries with active ^art / 
museums certain firms or brokers specialize^ 
in fine arts insurance (see sample insurance 
policy for fine aits coverage. Appendix III), 
Muscur^ material other than works of arf 
rarely has such high intrinsic and monetary- 
values, When it is comparably valuable, cover- 
age equivalent to that of fine arts policies is 
recommended. Otherwise ordinary insut- * 
ance coverage, commercially available ac- 
cording to local conditions, should suffice. 
However, exceptions normally made should 
be noted. They include those mentioned 
above for the fine arts 'floater' policy, and 




others, such a? 'damages resulting from use 
of objects or apparat\is*, Marpages and Iossqs 
resulting from or during, experiments* and 
demonstrations*, and Vlitss scientific instru- 
ments'. Focthis-reason it is recommended 
that all'TIctails of the standard* policy form 
in each country, as \vell;is the provision for 
special protective coverage of any kind, be 
examined with great care to ensure that all 
risks under the specific conditions prevailing 
are covered. 

Some museums do not insure their collec- 
tions when on permanent exhibition in their' ^ 
own galleries. This is true particularly of 
large valuable collections which, once in- 
staUed, ar^* rarely changed, and of many 
museums owned by governments. Museums 
with less rich collections, and especially 
privately-owned- museums and those \Ciiich 
' change even theicpermanentcollectionsfrom 
time to time, or hold loan and temporary 



exhibitions, combine witfi their *floater[ po- 
licy for temporary exhibitions, a provision 
for cove/age of at least a p.art of their per- 
manent collection, even wnen it is instaUed 
in their own galleries or stored in their awn 
storage'areas. • ^ 

The extent and kind of insuian' c coverage 
must alwap be determined in relation to 
local conditions and needs, as well .as costs. 
It should not be overlooked that for travel- 
ling exhibitions the most generous coverage 
must always be foreseen because of the 
incrc.ased hazards, not only of shipmeiVt, 
packing and unpacking, .but of handling by 
persons unfamiliar witn the specific objects. 
The cost of the insurance premium is a 
legitimate .exhibition charge and should be 
provide^ f(?r in' the bu4gct of every travel- 
ling exhil^ition, no matter what preciutions 
for s.afety have been taken. 
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APPENDIXE 



I; EXAMPLES OF FORMS SENT OUT 
WITH TRAVELLING EXHIBITfONS 



Typical examples of form usually sent' out mth 
travelling exhibitions are shown. on the folloi^ing 
pages^ 



l-OTIFICATION FORM 



3. CHECK LIST 

An itemized list of the contents of an exhibi- 
tion giyes the exhibitor d guide by v/hich he 
can easily and swiftly assemble the collection 
in the order of presentation. 



2. PACKING AND UNPACKING 
INSTRUtriONS 

{a^ Printed card enclosed .with the instruc- 
tions for unpacking. This is also printed 
on a gummed label in red ink and appears 
on the cover of each packing case to call 
attention to the packmg and unpacking 
instructions. 

-^^^^ 

(^) Special instructions regarding guntinpd 

tape "are enclosed with all ejmibitions^ 
^ including pictures with glass. 

^(f) Unpacking instructions also appear on 
the cover of each case but a copy is sent 
to each exhibition with the first 'form 
letter so that any unusual cautiorf'will be 
understood' by trie person in charge of the^ 
, exhibition and directions to those who'' 
will handle unpacking can be issued in 
advance. ^ 

Packing instructions are incorporated 
on the .same page with unpacking in- 
structions so that exhibitors will -note ' 
how the material removed is to be' 
replaced in the case. These instructions 
are also attached to the cover of each 



4. RECEIPT CARD 

The prompt retunjf of this card to the circu- 
iting agency informs, it o£ the safe arrival 
of the ^Siibition^-at its intended destination. 
It is issued to allow the exhibitpr a quick 
reply without the necessity of full corre- 
spondence. \ • ■ 



5. CONDITION REPORT 

This form was arrived at after considerable 
experience. It was^jFqund that exhibitors, be- 
cause of the pressure of their other duties, 
often delayed writing in detail about 
damages until it was too late to make repairs 
or claims to insurers before the next ship- 

.ment.had to be 'madcr^Suchnractice leads to 
further damage and an inability to trace con- 
ditions which, \have causea damage to 
occur. The e^diibition contract specifies that 
this form be fiHed out promptly and re- 
turned to the*circuLiting agency. When this 
agencv carries insurance on all items con- 
tainea in an exhibition, this form permits an 
instant report to the insurers. Having one 
policy ana a record if conditions when, the 
exiiibition starts oh tour, it is a simple matter 

* to check the condition of the material against 
this record at each stop and to ascertaiawhen 
and how damage may have occurred. 
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1. NOTIFICATION FORM 



^'.^ THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 

• • * • 

. ' - ' 1^ West 53rd Street, New York 19, N.Y. 

Department of Circulating Exhibitions 

exhibition: ' / ' * . " » 

ENGAGED fOr: 

WILL B^'SHIEPEO TO YOU FROXf : • 

on: ^ Bv: 

WElCfUT: . ^ APPROXIMATE TRANSPORTATION charge: 

ENCLOSED ARE ITEMS CHECKED; ^ ^ . / 

y^Unpacking Instructions. Please follow with care, 
y Packing Instructions, Please follow with care. 

Check List. Qieck each item against this when unpadcing. 

Installation List, Follow this order as closely as feasible in your space. * 

Publicity Ftelfase. A suggested form. Please note contract conditions for publicity. 

Receipt Card. To be filled out and returned promptly to the Museum of Modern Art. 

Condition Sheet. To be filled out and returned promptly to the Museum of Modem Art. 
PUBLICITY photographs: ■ / * 

Available on request for items checked in red on Check or Installation List. (Any returned in 

good condition will be credited.) ^ j 

Price: . * . 

INSTALLATION PHOTOGRAPHS: ' , • 

Available on request. - . . ^ 

catalog: * ' ♦ • 

Availd)le on request. ^ 
Price:- * 

SPECIAL iINSTRUCTIO^<4S : 

1. • If you do not receive this shipment within T. . of your opening, please wire .us. - 

2. Shipping address will be sent shortly before your closing date; please hold exhibition for 
notification from us. ' 4 



2(a). PACKING-AND UNPACKING INSTRUCTIONS 



IMPORTAN'T— NOTE CAREFULLY 

« 

Before you take out the contents ofthis case please take a good look at the way it is packed. Obsen,'e 
especially the exact position of any bat;ens and/or protective pads. This packing has been carefully 
'designed to give the greatest possible protection to the contents of the case. 
' When you re-pack the material to return rt to us, please do irin exactly tjfc same way, 

If a u'o-k of art returned tp-us is received in damaged condition, bu*t is found to have been 
packed as it was Vi^hen sent out, the responsibility will rest with the transportation company. 
If^ bouwry it nas npi so packed the granting ofjuturt loans hj us vill be jeopardized. 
^ . '* 

CITV ART MUSEUM OF *r. LOUIS 



2(b).. PACKING AND UNPACRTNG INSTRUCTIONS * 

PLEASE NOTE- ^ 

IMPORTANT INSTRUCTIONS REgX'R^ING GUMMED 
TAPE ON PICTURES COVERED WITH "GLASS 

1. Every picture covered with glass should be taped with strips of gummed tape not more than ^hJn^ 
apart, j ' { 

When pictures start on tour irOm the Museum of Modern Art they are so taped — with the 
particular Jund of tape that does not require iatet^ , 

The co-operation of- all exhibitors- is rtmucstcd in seeing to it that tape requiring jyater is neven 
used as a substitute. This is to guard agains%4ny possible wat^r.damagc to a picture. 

2. In order to preserve tape for use in Tcpick\i\%:T~using a sheet ojglassy or other slick surface (any other 
surface will adhere to the tape and makc^t unusable), pile strips of tape belonging to each picture 
on top of each other smoothly with the numbered piece" on top, ^ ♦ I ' . 

f Wrap id paper so that tape will be kept clean and not d^y out during the showing of the 
exhibition. " - ' • 

3. If tape is too dry for re-use, please request a freib tupply »ell in adi^ce of packing date from : 

Depaxtment of Circulating Exhibitions, 
Museum of Modern Art, 
11 West 53rd Street, 

DO NOT PUT TAPE OVER LABEL OR FRAME NeW'York 19,.N.Y. 
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2(c) PACKING AN'D UNPACKING INSTRUCTIONS 



CA-RVERS, MODELERS AND WELDERS, 1950-52 

An exhibition circulated by > 

the Museum of Modern Arty New York, Y. ^ 

■) . ■ 

. UNPACKIKG IKSTRUcVlONS: 

Box Xo. /. 1 st6nc sculpture S0,92f Sahrno: Horse cr Clon-n. * 
Wood base for 50.921 ^ 

1. Lift out package containing woo'd block base for sculpture. 

2. Unbolt Brace No. 1 and Brace No. 2 from outside of box. Lift out braces. Replace short bolts la 
braces. » ^ 

3. Lift wrapped siiulpturc from box. Caution: sadputrt weighs f24 pounds. Two men should handle the 
^ piece. 

4. Rcphcc 2 corrugated^boards and nrapping paper from package, 2 braces with bolts in ends, cloib, in box 
and put on lid making sure all bolts are saved. 

p.\CKiNG instructions: ' * ^ * * 

. / • 

Bo>i No. 1 . '1 stone sculpture 50.921 Salerno: Horse ^ Clown. 
Wood base for 50.P2/ 

Caution: Sculpture weighs 124 pounds. Handle with care. Two men should bundle piece. 

1. Wrap sculpture in cloth marked with same number. Tic securely. . ^ 

2. Place cyrved short side of sculpture against wide pads at right side of box. 

3. Set Brace No. 1 pad against^sgiiplure in'^rked spot in box. Bolt in place from outside of box. ' 

4. Set Brace No. 2 pad against sculpture in^fnarked spot in box. Bolt in place fropi optsidc of box 

5. Wrap wood base for 50.921 between 2 sheets of corrugated boa?d. Wrap in hcaVy paper and 
seal. Slidf package into marked space at top of box. ' ^ 

6. Bolt lid on box securely. s 



3. CHECK LIST 



CHAIM SOUT'I^f£ 1951-52 ' 



• An exhibition circulated bj 

the Mtthum of Modern Art /New York, N. Y. 

CHECK lest: 

^. Imlc^^ostcr 18x25 

/lirTdentiScation labels 1 „ 
./^ 19 paintings } Box No. 3 



•Museum number 


;\ Title and medium 


Framed size 


Box No. 


51,628 
sl62P 


S/j(tUfe p'i/b Soup Tt^reen, c.l916.,pil on canvas 
Village Square, c.1920. Oil on Qinvas 


301/2X353/4X1 
361/2x401/2X1 


2 
1 



4. RECEIPT CARD 



THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 

11 West 53rd Street, New York 19, N.Y. 



£XHIBITI0M: 



' NO. OF BOXES RECEIVED ON 

\ If unpacked and in good condition, cHeck here * 

If diVfnage^, please fill out detailed report on Condition Form provided for the purpose. 

If to be unpacked later, give approximate date we may expect your report on condition . 

RECEIPI* 



*| ' ''(Signamrc) 




5. C0NDITI05J REPORT " - 

\ • THE-MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 

" , 11 West 53rd Street, New York 19, N.Y. { 



REPORT ON THE CONDITiaS OF THE CIRCULATING EXHIBITION . 
UPON ITS RECEIPT IN FOR BOOKING 



Please check the material in the exhibition against the check list provided ancf hst below all damages 
and omissions fron>the list. 

Please note u'hether in your opinion damage occurred in transit or while in your possession. 
Describe condition of item in detail. 



Museum number Artl<t Title and molium ^ Description of dai^j 



ige 
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Box condthon. If necessary, please request new bolts and washers from the Muscu^vof Modern Art 

i . X 

(Signature of person In charge) 

A - ■ 

(Instltiitlon) 

* ' 

(Date received) 



II. GENERAL RULES FOR HANDLING 
TRAVELLING EXHIBITIONS - 




These instructions , were prepared by 
Robert P. Siigdcn, General Service Mana- 
ger, Metropolitan Musejtim of An* tor their 
publication Care and tiandling of AnfObjects, 
Permission has been granted by tkeMuthor 
.to.reprin^these instructions from .the guide- 
book. 



epnntthi 



1. No one shall handle, movo or cirry 
more than one painting at a time. Cirry 
it with one hand bert&th and the other 
at the side of the picture, both at points 
where the frame is solid. Never carry 

, a painting by the top of the frame or by 
* the stretcher. 

2. Large paintings must be moved by no 
fewer than two men, one of whom 4^ 
experienced in correct handling of paini- 
.ings. (By 'large' is meant large enough 

to be awkward for one man. It docs no{ 
mean that it is ail righufrfr one man to 
^move anything h(^^ happens to 'be strong 
enough to UfcT) t 

3. Do not stack paintings— one leaning 
, , against another— unless it is absolutely 

tmavoidable, arid then only v^ith per- 
mission of the cilrator or othej^respon- 
sible person in charge. 

4. Separate paintings with composition 
sheets (corrugated card^poard, compo 
board, etc.), if stacking is absolutely 
necessary. .Stack the largest painting . 
first, followed by smaller ones in order, 
with no more than five paintings in any 
one stack.^acR conipositign sheet must 
completely cover the Lirger of the two 
paintings it separates. 

5. 'Paintings staftdin| op the iloor must 
rest on pads or paddtd wooden strips. 



6. Separate paintings on side trucks with ^ 
composition ^ ets«^Thcrc niust never 

, be so many painting? qn a, truck that the 
outside painting or i|s frame extends 
bayond the edge of the truck. Paa'the 
floor of the truck to prevent damage to 
frames. - ' 

7. Do not move 'large heavy paintijigs on\ 
side trucks unless the truck's supporting \ 
framework is high enough, that is, at 

• least two-thirds oF the height of the' 
picture. The weight must be borne by 
tlys frame resting against the truck sup-^ 
port; it should never be borne by^the 

,1 stretcher alone. . . . - 

8. Lash the paintirig in place before the 
truck is moved. Two men must accom-' 
pany each loaded moving truck. At 
JeaspQi^e of them mu^ be an experienced 



ADDED PROTECTION FOR CANVASES 

AND FRAMES , 
I 

9. When dismanfling an exhibitionrremove 
screw eyes, wires, h^Doks, etc., from the 
frames as' soon ais they come from the 
walls so that neither pictures nor frames- 
\^ill be harmed in transit or .in Storage. 

10. Avoid direct contact with pai^r>ted .sur- 
^Jjrces at all times. Do not attempt to 

— ' rernove slight scratches^ rubbed spots, 
or "dir^r^marks with your hand, a clpth, 
or by any otheT means. Where* varriish 
is ir^poorcondition, even gentle pressure 
* wilHkave \ mark which may call' for 
treatnteliFpt the errfire surface. 

11. Wean white cotton gloves to avoid 
damaging fingcrri)arks. 'when working 



\ 
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with light-coloured, matt finish orgildcd 
fr^cs. Clean hands are not enough in 
tTiis case, as perspiration spots so easily 
spoil the frames* appearance. 

REPORT AIX DAMAGE 

12. Report any damage whfch appears to be 
of i^ecent origin, no matter how slight 
it seems to bcv Get in the habit o£ ' 
examining paintings to determine con- 
dition. • 

13. If paint flakes or frame parts become 
detached, save all the pieces. Repairs arcfct 

^ much'easier if all the parts are available. 



. 6. Do not move tfays 6y hand from one 
part of the building to another. Use the 
trucks provided for the purpose. Speed 
and jarring^ in motion should be strictly 
avoided. Take time to do the job 
^properly. 

Small sculptttres » 

7: To avoid| chipping and scratching in 
transit, small, heavj objects should al- 
ways be set on pacjs and carefully ^up-- 
ported so that the weight h evenly 
distributed. 
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CARE AND HANDLING OF SMALL ^ 
. • OBJECTS 

(}eramics, enamels^.glass, etc. ^ 

l^TNfevcr hijndle any object unnecessarily. 
Work with proper supervision. 

2. Move only one object at a tirtie and 
carry it with one hand underneath. Un- 
.pack >rays over padded tables' so that 
detached parts will not be lost or 
damaged. * ^ 

3. £)o n6t^ lift small, fragile objects by 

/handles}*"rims, or other projections, for 
tljese parts may have been broken andv 
repaired. Hole! the body of the piece 
gently but' firmly. Check each object 
in and out of the tray when it is com- 
posed of more than one part. Pack each 
part separately within the t^y. 

4. -Always ose iadded trays ^for moving 
small objecti^ Do not move them by 
hand except Fpr placement in trays. Use 
sufficient cotton or padding within the 
tray to prevent' contact with other ob- 
jects. Whenever possible, objects shoi^ 

. be so placed that they do not projSt 
above the top of the tray. 

5. Make sure that hands are clean. Use 

/ gloves or tissue when handling objects ' 
with glazed, polished metal, or other 
highly finished surfaces. (All such ma- 
terial shows fingermarks, which arc 
difficult to remove.) Apply this rule to 
matt ^nishcs and painted decorations 
^s weli Smooth-surfaced objects arc 
hard to handle wifli iglovcs or tissue; 
with them, extra care is necessary. 



Ivories and wood carving! 

.8. Ivories and small wood carvings are 
a/Fected by sudden changes of atmos- 
phere. Do nt)t leave such pieces near 
open windows or doors particT* ' 
during the winter months. ^ ' 

Arms and armour 

9. Arms and elements of armour alr^sub- 
jcct to damage in many ways.XSuch mate- 
rial should not be handled by the 
inexperienced except under competcn't 
~ di^ection. Always handle \yith gloves a*^ 
fin»^crmarks cause rust. Any exposure t 
dampness should be avoide^. 




A 



Jewellery 



10. 



Never plaf e cotton in direct cofitact with 
jewellery. It will catch on delicate parts, 
maj? loosen settings, and thus cause loss 
of stones. Wrap jewellery/ in tissue ^rst 
and then in cotton if added protection 
is needed. (Ivories, enamels, and /Did 
glass should be treated in the same way, 
that is, wrapped in tissue first, 'then m 
cotton.) Staff supervision is necessary 
when working with jewelled pbjccts. 



Examine objc^s to determine condition, 
then handlc^^^^i^ Report every 

damage no nSttpi{ij?W» slight. Save all parts 
which become detached. Avoid haste in 
handling objects, Avqid speed with loaded 
trucks. 

6 '•■ 
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• jCARE AND HANbLING OF LARGE 
OBJECTS ^ 

'Sculpture • 

*. 

1. Moving large sculpture is a technical 
problem. Do not attempt it with too 
little help or without competent direc- 
tion. Haste ia handling may result in 
injury to the handlers or damage to the, 

" objects, 

2. Qo not carry heavy sculpture by hand, 
ev<^n if you are able to hft itr It ^should 
alv^ays be moved on padded trucks, 
supported and, if necessary, tied to ;pre- 
"Vjfint harmful movement while the 'truck 
tjPin motion. 

3. Examin^ion of the object before hand- 
. ' ling \articularly recommended for 

sculpturalTTiaterial. Knowing the points 
o^weakncss in advance is important to 
the safe movement of the piece. When 
* ihere is any doubt about whether or not 
it is strohg enough* to ^vvitbstand the 
strain of trapsFt, get the advice of thp per- 
sorf in charge. 

Woodwork and fnrtiiture 

4. AUvays move woodw^ork^or furniture on 
trucks or trolleys (dojlies). Never slide 
or push such objects along the floor, for 
legs and bases are.'tisually in a weakened 
condition owing; to age or previous 
damage. / 

5. Always lift cl^airs under the ^seat rail, 
never by the tiacks or arms. Carry-tables 
and other furniture by the solid parts of 
their framey^rork, not the ornamentation, 

6. Cover upholstered furniture in transit, as 
delicate fabrics are difficult to clean. Do 
not touch the* .upholstery on the arms, 

■ seats,' or backs or chairs or sofas. 

7. Do not overload flat-bed trucks. Placing 
chairs, etc., on top of tables or other ob- 
jects is a dangerous practice. Separate 
pieces of furniture witn pads to prevent 
contact if mca:e than one' is placed on the 
iruck at the same. time. Do not allow ob- 
jects to extena beyond the edge of the 
truck. Unlocked drawers ana cabinet 
doors as well as folding table tops, mov- 
able parts, etc., must be held in place 

ERiC 
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(tfed' if nece.ssary) to prevent damage in 
transit. 

8. Remove marble tops for transit and 
transport them in a vertical position on 
side trucks. Do not carry jthem horizon- 
tally ^s* they may break of their own 
weight. , ^ 

9. WoocT panelling is seldom as strong as 
it looks. Movement of it should never 
be undertaken without . sufficient help 
and proper supervision. As moulding 
and trim are ligntly attached, do not try 
to lift or move woodwork by projecting 
parts. 

Report every damage which appears to be . 
new. Preserve all lragments which^may be- 
come detached. 



CARE AND HANDLING OF TEXTILES 

Tapestries and rugs 

1. Never lift' mounted textiles so that all 
the .weight is borne by the^bric done. 
Use the supporting bar, roller or stretch- 
er for lifting and handling textiles.' 

2. Avoid stretching, tugging, and puUingi 
Textiles whicfi -seem to be sturdy- arfc 
frequenti^old, worn or repaired! They 
tear easily. 

3. "Remove screw eyes, wires, or other 
projections .before rolling textiles on 
supporting^rs. In storage such projec- 
tions wear through and injure fabrics 
permanently. ^oU tapestries and rugs 
evenly, avoiding wrinkling and crea^ng. 
Roll lined material face out. \ 

4. Rugs and tapestries on rollers should 
not hp picked up by one man /or 
grasped ajt the middle of the bar. jDse 
two men, one supporting each end^for 
-greater protection of this type^^Mnate- 

rial in transit^ 

5. Do not pile rolled or folded textiles one 
^ on top of another unless it is .ibsolutely 

necessary. This practice results in broken 
threads which are virtually impossible 
to repair. 

6. Observe safety rules when removing 
rugs and tapestries from exhibition. 
There should be a man at the foot of 

» each ladder in use to steady it. 




Costumes and smalHcx tiles 

7. Handle mounted textiles by the stretcher 
or frame. Even slight pressure^on tightly 
stretched fabrics causes serioua damage. 

8. Avoid 'folding textiles, laces, qostumes, 
etc, wherever possible. If it is rfccessary 
to fold them, tis^e paper should be 
placed in the folds to prevent creasing, 

'9. Clean hands are essential in working 
with textiles. Many fabrics are so fragile 
that cleaning is impossible. 

10. G)ver costumed manikins in transit and 
in tdnporary storage.. They should be 
lifted by the framework when moved, 
to avoid soiling or tearing the costumes, 

11, After removing textiles, costumes, etc., 
fr©m exhibition, be, siire that all pins 
are removed tj) prevent rust stains and 
blood stains from scratched fingers. 

Work on textiles should be done under st*aff 
supervision. Report any damage which 
appears to be new. 

CARE AND HANIDLING OF WORKS 
ON PAPER. . ' . 

Works in this groub are a*mong the most 
fragile and easily dafpaged in the museum! 
Treat them with the consideration they 
deserve. They are not to be handled urfless 
it is your job to do so and then only under 
proper supervision. 

Drawings y mtercolonrs, prints, 
miniatures, ete^. 

\: Handle as little as possible and only with 
clean hands. Never touch material.of this 
kind with wet, sticky or dirty hands. 

2. When moving unmounted material; lift 
each sheet by the upper corners so that 
it hangs free without buckling. Use great 



care xo avoid spending, cracking and 
tearing. Support such works on clean 
cardboard when carrying them by hand. 

3. Never stack prints, drawingsk etc., one 
on top of another unless they are matted 
or are separated by cellophane, glassihe 
or tissue paper. Do not afiow newsprint, 
printed matter or other paper of poor 
aualitv to come into direct cohtact with 
the objects. GDver woi;ks awaiting in- 
stallation or transportation with tissue 
paper to exclude dust and dirt, r 

4. Do not permit works on paper to be 
shuffled or rubbed against each other. 
Difficult and expensive retouching is the 
only wav in* which damage done in this 
manner-ian be repaired. 

5., Do not expose prints, drawings, water- 
colours, and illuminated manuscripts to 
direct sunlight whether on exhibition, 
awaiting installation, or in storage. 

Rare books 

6. Many bindings wh;ch appear ;to be in 
' good condition are extremely ^ fragile. 

Leather bindings are easily stained. Do 
i^ot handle rare books unless it is'^neces- 
_ safy for'you to do so. 

7. " Turn the pa^es from the* upper, outer cor- 

ners when It is necessary to open books. 
. Moistened fingers are extremely harmful 
to paper. 

8. Open books-gently so as not to crack the 
'bin'dings — that is, never try to make an 
open book lie flat. Never stack open 

" books one on top of another. Do not - 
place open books face dowA. Do not 
stand books on their front edges', ^i^iiether 
on tables, trucks or shelves. 
Report-^every new damage no matter how 
slight. Save all fragments v which become 
detached. 
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Ill: SAMPLE INSURANCE POLICY 
•FOR FINE ARTS COVERAGE * 



1. This Policy attaches on the 1st Dajj of 
November 1951, at noon Standard Time 
at. place of issuance and is deemed to be 
continuous and expires when cancelled, 

2. To cover on Paintings, Books, Manu- 
scripts,. Pictures, Prints,.Etchings, Draw- 

' ings (including frame's and .glass and 
brackets). Tapestries, Bronzes, Statuary, 
Potteries, Porcelains, Glassware, Marble 
and similar objects of Art held, by the 
Assured in trust or fjt which they may 
have assumed liability or Avjiich 'thcy 
I may bejnstructed to insure, to attach at 
the time the\property becomes at the 
risk of the Assured. 

3. This Policy is to cover the property in- 
sured hereunder against all risks of loss , 
or .damage to such property (except 
hereinafter excluded) : 

(a) while on exhibition by members of 
the Western Association of Art • 
Museum Directors or other exhibit- 
• ing galleries while under the spon- 
sorship of the We$tern Association 
oi Art Mus^uni Directors; 

(B) while in transit by railroad, express 
and/or Motor Truck and/or other 
form of /and conveyance within the 
limits of the United States or 
Canada ; 

(c) while in transit by air service of the 
- - Jlai/tt^ax Express Agency Inc. and/or 
by apprma aircraft; -meaning, .any 
Civil Aircraft of the United I States 
(cSccluding Alaska) operated py any 
American Flag Scheduled Air Car- 
rier holding a Certificate of Public 



r 



Convenience ahd Necessity issued 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board, or 
♦Scheduled Air Carriers (civilian) 
bearing a valid airworthiness certifi- 
cate issued by the Depart^nent of 
Transportation of Canada. 

Jt is understood and agreed that the 
same coverage as granrcd to. shows 
sponsored by the Western Association 
of Art Museum Directors R available to 
active membera and to associate mem- 
bers of the Association,^ to cover fine 
arts or other similar jnateVials they own, 
loan or rent to others, or which they 

' may borrow from others. To avail 
themselves of this coverage, active 
members or associate members <nust 
notify the Executive Secretary of the 
Association or the J. Glen Liston In- 
surance Agency; the -Company's agent 

" at Seattle, Washington, on or before the 
attachment of risk. The policy does not 
provide automatic coverage on perma- 
nent material^wncd by membfcrs, but 
coverage* on such 'permanent material- 
owned by members may be granted at 
'rates to be arranged for each individual 
gallery or museum, * 

The aniount of insurance provided for 
hereunder is provisional; it being the 
intent of this insurance to insure Here- 
under the value of the property described 
herein at the agreed ^let value between 
the owner and the Assured. " * ' 

It is understood and agreed that the 
limits of liability of this Compa'ny shall 
be as follows: 
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^ ^ 'Limit o(,!iaHilify 

- .. • * (in'dollan) 

Location ^ J * 

-Any Museum, Art Gallery or othct location . / * 00 000 

Motor vehicle . * 

On any one motor vehicle or trailer on shipments * ^ 

of 150 miles or Icsst 50000 

On any one motor vehicle or trailc;" on shipments . ' • % 

of over 150 rhiles .1 » . ... 25000 

Aircraft 

On anj^ one aircraft at 'any ope timc^ , * - , . . 25.000 

Other carriers . . / . ^ 150 000 

It 5s further understood and agreed that 10. In the event of the discovery o£ con- 

thilimits of liability of this Company in cealed loss or dimage following a 

^ anf. one loss, disaster or casualty,- transit risk of property insured here- 

\:u41ether for partial or total loss or sal- under, the time and place of said loss or 

vage charges or expenses or all com- ' damage not being determined whether 

bined shall not exceed Six Hundred it be prior or subsequent to the inccp- 

Thousand and NojlOO dollars (§600,000). tion date or subsequent to cancellation 

7. The Assured hereby agrees to report to ^^'^ tl^^s Policy, the liability of this 
this Company through its agent, . . . Company shall be limited to that pro- 

not later than twenty days ' portion of any such loss" or damage t^at 

(20) after the first day of each month number of days of this Company's 

following "the date of inception of this coverage of the risk in transit prior to 

policy the total daily average of such discovery of said, loss of damage 

property insured hereunder during the ^^^^^ ^^ar to the total number of da3rS. 

preceding month. ' elapsed in transit. ^ 

8. The Assured agrees to pay premiums 11. This Policy is extended to cover pro- 
monthly at. rate of .... per $100 perty on exhibition at fairgrounds up to 
based on the mopthly report as required an amount not exceeding Twenty-Five 

» Jicreunder. Shiprtients by aircraft are*to Thousand and No/1 00 dollars (§25,000). 

be reported at the following rate: The Assured agrees to report such 

At and From Points and/or Places values separately and to pay an addition- 

withln the Continental United States Dremium of dollars ($.004) per 

to Pointsand/orPkces within theContin- §100 per day m addition to usual 

ental United States 10 cents per §100. premium required by paragraph eight of 

o ^-nt^ J- A J ^11 I ^^^s r^^cf form. 

9. THfc named Assured will make every . 

effort to see that: . ^2. It is understood and agreed that in the 

(a) On shipments via railroad freight a ^^^"^ °f ^^^^^ loss of any article or 

valuation of not less than 50 cents articles which are a part of a set, this 

ifty cents) per pound shall be de^l' Company agrees to pay the Ass.ured the 

ared to the carrier. / f^U amount of the value of such set and 

On shipments via Railway Ext/ress ^^'"''''^ .^^f^cs to surrender the 

Agency Inc. a lot value of §550 or remaining article or articlc<u)f the set to 

a value of §550 per box shaU be de- '^^^ Company, 

clared to the carrier on all ^press 13. This Policy does not insure against: 

shipments. / • * (a) Loss or damage occasioned by wear 

(c> Due diligence is used in packing and and tear, gradual deterioration, 

— ..unpacking the ^propert)^Mnsured' ' ' m^th, vermin, inherent vice or dam- 

' under this policy. / age sustained due to and resulting 



from any repairing, restoration or tlause in basic policy reading: 

retouching process; . <In consideration. of the agreement by the 

(b) Loss or damage caused by or result- Assured to report additional items of a* 

ingfrom: » * nature usually covered under'a Fine Arts 

(1) Hostile or warlike action in time ' P9^cy> acguirea' sub^cquent to attachment 
of peace or war; includingaction aat? of this pohcy, within ninety (90) days 
in hindering, combaling or de- i^om the date acquired and to pay full 
fending against an actual, im- premium thereon from the date acquired 
pending or.. expected attack; at J>ro rata of the policy rate, this 
(a) by any government or. policy also covers such additional 
sovereign power {de jnre or de »tems but shall cease to cover such addi- 
facto), or by any authority m^in- tional items if they arc not reported to this 
taining or using military, naval Company within the said ninety (90), day 
oriiir forces; or (b) by military, period. This Company sball be liable' 
navM or air forces; or (c) by an ""^cr this'provision in respect to any one 
agent of any such government, loss, disaster or casualty, for not e;;ceed- 
power, authority or forces; ' ing *'»ctual cash value of siich additio- 

(2) Any weapon of war, employing naVit(yTis, but in no eventfor morb.t^^^^ 
atomic • Lion or radfoaaive ^ P^^f of the total arnqunt o( the Policy 
force whether iivtime.of peace . exclusive of this provision, 

• or war; " has becui deleted as superseded. 

(3) Insurrection, rebellion, revolu- . \ . ,. * 

tion; civil war, usurped power, , ^^^^^e in [Jisic pohcy reading: 
or action taken by governmental *If the Assured cancels, earned premiums 
authority in hindering, combat- shall be computed in accordance with the 
ing or defending against such customary short fiite table and procedure, 
•an occurrence, seizure or de- If^ the Company cancels, earned pre- 
struction under quarantine or miums shall De' computed pro rata. Fre- 
customs regulations, confisca- mium adjustment may be made at the time 
tionby order of any government cancellation ]s effected and, if not then 
or public authority, or risks of made, shall^h^pade ns soon as practidable 
contraband(or illegal, t-rdnspor- after cancelSuion becomes effective. Jhe 
tation or trade. . Company's check or the check otits re- 
14. Other terms and conditions remaining presentative mailed or delivered as afore- 
unchanged. Attached^ to and forming said shall be a sufficient tender of any 
part of Policy No. : . . . of the refund of premium due to the Assured.' 

has been deleted* as superseded. 

. . * Company of ' , . <^ 

Qausc (c) in basic policy reading: 

, • » • • • *Lpss or damage occasioned by breakage 

i /of statuary, marbles, glassware, bric-a- 

Insured: • . . . \ brae porcelains, and sinriilar fragile 

/ articles, unless caused by lightning, 

- Agent aircraft, theft and^or attempted theit, 

I cyclone, tornado,-windstorm, ?art}K»*Jake, 

NOTE^ ^ » flood, explosion, malicious a. ,ugt or 

» 1 » f j» collision, derailment or overturii of ci 

Ckuse m basic policy reading: vcyance, unless endorsed hereon.* 

^It is agreed by the Assured that the pro- ^een deleted, 
perty insured hereunxier will be packed 

and unpacked by competent packers.' , , , 
h^s been deleted as superseded,^ 
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/. Scale models used isk the planning of the Hall 
of Oil Gco1ogy,_a scmi-perftianoht exhibit, at^ 
the American Museum of Natural History, 1954. 
(^hoto: Standard Oil Compapy of New Jersey) 
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2tTy 2b, The Manuscript Room at the Inter- 
church Center, New York, .uses a compression 
pole system. The flexibility of cases, w hich can 
be attached in either horizontal 4 or vertical 
positions, is one of the system's greatest merits. 
The poles have an equal-armed cross-section, 
permitting attachment of cases on all faces. The 
flexible ^rid pattern of poles makes various 
combinations of layout possible. 

The lighting arrangement is a!so extremely 
flexible, Individuallight units can br moved by 
sliding them to any position on^fiie track^or 
they can be rem.n ed altogether (Sec also FigT?). ^ 

'Exhibit system designbd by Witteborg a Ad 
Gardiner, 1960, gfhotos: Ue Roltin) . 

✓ 




L B*i\\cr Birtls of New Giimc^, 
n tcmiHiniry exhibit ai the Amc- 
ric.ii> Nlusciim (if Natiinil ! Iisi»>rv% 
195". \n innnuic exhibit' w.is 
created for the cases inside by the 
Use *>f *l.it '\\allb::ard' construc- 
tion *>n uofiden uprights inte- 
cratcd with dramatic c»>!our and 
lit:hting. (Photo: 'American Mu- 
seum of Natural !!istorv. New 
Y<»rk) 



I*art of an e>chibit on birds at the . 
American Museum of Natura! 
History installed tti 195*). Labels, 
ari-n' ' and photoj:raphs rcpro-. 
duced on photo>»raphic paper, 
then mounted on masonite. The 
ci»gs, bird study skins, and acces- 
sories are mounjed oi\ the plu»u»- 
graphic panels, Larue letters arc 
dic-cut c«>rk, \\hich can be ob- 
tained commercially. The small 
panels arc held away from the 
larf»cbackj»rouiul panel by keyhole 
blocks. (Tiioto: American Mu- 
svi»m of Natural IIiMory, New 
Vfirk) 
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5. Part , of an exhibit ^n^rds at the 
American ^^uscum of Natufet Hktorv 
installed in 1959. Silk-scrccn labels hnd 
art-work on largo panel. Birds and their* 
nests were wired to the background panef. 
(1 hoto: American Museum of Natural 
History, New York) • ' 



7. JdpaneseV^xhibit ut the World Trade 
Fair held in New York in 1957. He^e 
again, simple wood construction plus 
panels (to hide the light source) is used 
most effectively. (Photo: Lothar P. Wit- 
teborg) 



8. German pavilion at the Brussels World 
Fair 1958. A square tubuhr exhjbit 
system, bolted together, secf^ed as the 
major p*anel-holding unit in the pavilion. 
The system also contained light units 
which were quite unobtrusive. Plants 
were added as a foil to the rigid structural 
system. (Photo: Lothar P. Witteborg) 



6, Irish exhibit at the'World Trade Fair 
held ID New York in 1957. This exhibit 
illus'rates the effective use of raw wood 
as an exhibit structure, (Photo r^othar 
P* Witteborg) 
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9. Swiss pavilion at the Brussels World 
Fair 1958. In one area of the Swiss pavil- 
ion enlarged photographs were used to 
convey many of the cultural activities of 
the country. The stark simplicity of this 
setting^ielped to convey the message and 
labels were kept at. a minimum. The 
structural system is quite simple, ,using 
standard plumbing pipe, braced , inter- 
nally to the photographic panels, (Photo; 
Lothar P, Witteborg) 



//, An exhibition of sculpture, some of ► 
which were shown in the open air and 
others sheltered within the gallery. 
(Photo: Rhodes National Gallery, Salis- 
bury, Southern Rhodesia) 

12. A simple wooden panel system 
designed at the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, was used" 
for many, temporary exhibiti, c,g'., 
*A Fossil Comes to Lih;*, (Phot«<l^f$thar 
P. Witteborg) ^ 



/O. Italian pavilion at the Brussels World 
Fair 1958. A rather bold mounting 
technique of panels, exhibit cases, etc., 
\yas used in this exhibit. In this illustra- 
tion black strap iron was used to good 
effect in showing an enlarged photo- 
mural of an antique map. Wrought i^pn, 
welded together and mounted in front 
and away from the map surface clearly 
pointed out how the shape of Italy haJ 
changed with the use of modern sur- 
veying methods. (Photo: Lothar P. 
Witteborg) 
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tSa, 13b, 13c. Haniwa, Japanese Burial Mound 
Figures. An exhibition shown in the National 
Gallery of Art, SmithsonianTrfsthution, in 1960. 
(a) The " canted black partitions lead the eye 
towards a single Haniwa figure mounted on 
a pedestal protected with glass, (b) Haniwa 
figures were mounted on circular platforms of 
varying height set on 'an island, 16x40 ft., 
containing egg-sized river pebbles. Note the 
concealed spotlights focuseci on the platforms. 
Mahogany gcdcstals were set along the wall 
containing ceramic figures and examples of 
Jomon^^n6}Dogu pottery, (c) The end of the 
exhibition was marked by two large pedestals 
showing examples 6iJomon earthenware vessels 
and figurines with a hedge of live bambbo set 
behind them. (Designers: R. B. Widder and 
g.W. Lawless, Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; photos: Smitlfeonian Exhibits 
Laboratory) * 
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North->X^cst Coast Indian Art, a loan cxhi- • /X Sittsburgh Portrait, a temporary exhibition 
bit at the University Museum, Florida State at the Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, 1959, 
University, 1951. Natural weathered planks pro- A flat panel arrangement \vas used with 
vided the entrance and title panels for this 'gooseneck' lighting. Effective efWargjcments of 
exhibit. (Photo: I.othar P, Wittcborg) photographs accompanied by simple cKarts and 

graphs make a straightforward exhibition of the 
beautification process taking place in Pittsburgh. 
\ ^ (Photo: Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh) ^ 



KMih'Klin^ In su.i[)jion iutj>kN. Most" oImIk 



lintK lisiMU (I luauii.ds icuUltiKiilH ^tUktiVkli 
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/" 'Vn \l.ikc Ui know Mow". .1 temporary 
L\l)ibic M the Aincric.in Miisciini of N.itiiral 
ilistor\« 1*)5~- The same si,;iciiiral mason's 
scairoidini: was used here as in the l/mn* 
c>il)ihu { Piates /^i// aiul w ith lon^ panels luinj: 
(lirecti) on the scajfokliftj:. I'lic Ifjihiinj; system 
w^is luinji oti sLiiulard plinul>cr*'^ pipe and 
condmt ehannei. (Photo: American Museum 
ol Natural llistorv. New \*ork) 
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hiL \n L\tktlutiut) tit 
Htiusli sLoipi»»i" s1ii*vva lit li>ar 

li.^t »»t the 
•iKlin«»ns, tic 
(J/ \n (i.ilUrv III I«»r»Mno, l*)5f?. Xris 
( luh. ( !«c.i.:»», 1*^^^. w ( ludwick-llitcluns 

n// Vmcc Bicniuk l*>V,. Hntisli l^l\lll«Ml. 
UMiMiMM I'iu Hriiish ( oiincilj 



^aH(.rkN.' ax.iiKibiL lit»\iiii;i t» 
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19a, 19b. The Honolulu Academy of Arts and 
the Bishop Nfuscum of Honolulu co-opcratcd 
in preparing this exhibition which shows the 
indigenous art of Hawaii, supplemented by 
paintings and photographs, and illustrated life 
under the Kamehameha dynasty. The exhibition 
was circulated in several cities in Japan during 
thiJ autumn of 1959 under the spctfisorship of 
the Tokyo National Museum, the. Yomiuri 
newspaper companies and the United States 
Embassy, (a) Entrance to the exhibition shown 



in the Shirokiya department store of Tokyo (as 
a public service many large department stores 
show important exhibitions which arc organized 
by museums in Japan). The objects shown near 
the entry and in the introductory hall set the 
theme of the exhibition, (b) A central island 
showing examples of ancient religious sculpture 
with a wall-case and a free-standmg case in the 
background which illustrate jhe theme of the 
exhibition. (Photos: Yomiuri Shimbun) 
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Jn,i, 2(fk lllusinitir.;; the use of \.irying 
ntL.iiiN of prc:»Litt.itiuii to .iLtcntuaiL at JitfLrLn- 
tutt bLtwttii vlitfLrcnt nbjtcts i»n ilispLiy^ 
it/> Graphic m.itLfuUus l?LLn mounttJ im \ tr« 
tital-panLlb i>uppiiruvl b) pi^lt.s huiij; fri#m wires 
strung frtm: to an pl.itfornis and i>r. 
panels set :ic :in angle against the wall. (Photo: 
Tho Municipal Museums of Amsterdam) 
fiO African bcaduurk mounted hurizoiitally cm 
a table and at an angle un the pyramidal Cc tre- 
piecc. The entire unit rc^tiKcb slow ly to attract 
interest and vary lighting. (Photo. Rhodes 
National Gallery', Salisbury, Southern Kho- 
desia) 





21 21b. (a) An exhibition of prints of 
flowering plants. They arc mounted on black 
flock-covered paper which simulates a back- 
ground of black velvet. The old-fashioned 
walls and ceiliqgs of the hall have been masked 
u'jth bleached jute so that they do npt conflict 
with thp exhibition. These temporary coverings 
arc inexpensive and simple to install (^dismount, 



(b) The Evolution of Vertebrates and the 
Origin of Man exhibidon, May 1958, at the 
Museum d'Histoire Naturelle,. Paris. Schematic 
drawings and black-and-white photographs 
are used to explain the fossils on exhibition 
while the actual fossils are shown in cases in'thc 
foreground. Similar use is made of bleached 
jute to cover the walls of the hall. (Photos: 
Museum d'Histoire Naturelle, Paris) 



22, *Pogo-stick' panels developed by the Yale 
Art Gallery. Th(? panels have spring-supported 
posts, so that they are held in place by tension 
between the floor and ceiling. They can be 
readily dismounted and moved for new exhibi- 
tions, {Museum y Uncsco, 1956, Vol. IX, No. 2) 



23, An inexpensive system for setting up ver- 
tical panels. The upright rods or piping arc held 
in place by a wire strung across the ceiling and 
the bases may be set in rubber or cork. Lateral 
rigidity is assured by horizontal bars. (Photo: 
The Alunicipal' Museums of Amsterdam) 





24a, 24b, A temporary exhibition on Iranian 
art shown in Rome by ISMEO (isiituto Medio 
Estremo Oriente) in the Palazzo Branceto, 
1957. (a) \ Y-shaped case, (b) A series of 
panels and showcases. The framework consists 
of channel iron and angle iron, mounting wire, 
screen panels. Analogous systems could be 
prepared using wood or other inexpensive 
material. (Designer: F. Minissi; Photos: Vasari, 
Rome) 



25. Low stands shuwing an exhibition of cun- 
. temporary household ^Uarcs. They ajrc simpljti 
to build, can be easily arranged in different 
combinations, and repainted in varying colours 
for new exhibitions using modern latex paints 
applied vnth rollers. (Photo. The Municipal Mu- 
seums of Amsterdam) 



26. ..n exhibition of the nomadic peoples found; 
inithe, Sahara. Exhibitions of this type can be 
used to show the people of a country the 
manner of dress, habitation, and material techj^ 
nology of other peoples who may live within 
the same political boundaries, but w ho may have 
a different economy, language or tradition. 
(Photo: Ethnographic Museum of Neuchatel, 
Sw'itzerland,"l957) 
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27a, 27b, 27c. (a)\kn exhibition on the evo* 
lution of agriculturail machinery and techniques. 
_.Thc 'island* in thel fo^ground shows simple 
hand tools and animaUdrawn implements. In 
the background, above thc^dioramas, wrought- 

-^ron figures show techniquesMiscd in Ancient 
Egypt as depicted ih tomb paintings. The 
dioramas demonstrate the evolution of imple- 
ments and techniques, ^hilc this is a permanent 
exhibition, similar ones could be prepared for 
temporary exhibitions, (b) A diorama showing 
ploughing techniques current in Western Europe 
during the Middle Ages (fourteenth century), 
(c) A diorama showing contemporary machin- 
ery using scale models^ many of which can be 
purchased from specialized manufacturers, 
(Photos: The Science Museum, South Kcn- 

. sington,,London) « . 
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28a 28b, 28c, 28iL (a) (b) (,) A travelling 
oxlubition prepared by the German Health 
Museum of Cologne. All tlic units were de- 
signed to fit into a small \an and to be set up in 
schoolrooms, gymnasiums, and similar loca- 
tions. The basic unit is a simple metal tubular 
system which is clamped and screwed together. 




2iia 




(d) A section of a l.irgc cxh*^ .dun on the ihcmc 
*Thc mystery of arthritis and rheumatism*. 
Ldge-lighted plastic carvings illustrate and 
interpret X-ray photographs shown below. The 
stands may be used for other exhibitions as tlie 
panels can be changed casilv. (Photo. Cleveland 
Health Museum, Cleveland, Ohio) 

/ 
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29, A temporary exhibition on the theme 
Man against Nature, (a) The result of im- 
proper agricultural practiceand overpopulation. 

(b) Efforts at conservation through the estab- 
lishment of national parks and reserves. 

(c) Species of animals which have become 
extinct during the historic period. (Photos: 
Museum d'Histoirc Naturelle, Paris) 




sliitW lltji.' itti s^i-t'^KUtk •«! k\ Litis '.liiill ttkcKii 
ihc A ^. *•!»»;♦ \ ••t .t \ lit \l A ^MlL Slitt I he 

lirM Nh*»\\s ila prinK\.»l t'>n.M )uni » K v 
^Ic.uitms ttpitikil 1)\ (Ik liuii.tus^ tlu ^kLi'tuL ilu 

^r.iilu.tl oxcf L \ploU.iti»^«»i ifi llu laikl. .iiiJ tin. 
^x^iitu.il rit^tALfx lMiIo\\tim nii*t.ikru ^onscr 
\.tth'ii iiKthMiis. Diiaii sli»»v\ui^ till cUW 
in s^tikuKiu s\\\<r< nnich i*{ ttu i.iiul v\.is 
^roikil^ t»ip sml l*>sr» .mil iIk .il)aiul**iink»u 
nurpiul l.imls U\ scukrs iiii»\in^ tt» tlu \\<.st. 
iW.m ami the 1 .iinl. \nKric.in \Itisuin\ 

I^?52i V<»!. \\ \o. 2; 
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J Li, S/b. (a) An exhibition showing soil pro- 
files found in clillercm sections of iNcw York 
State. Left: stratified sands and clays deposited 
by water; centre: glacial till; right: alluvial soil. 
Phott)graphs show soil conservation practices 
such as strip cropping and contotir ploughing. 
Samples of rocks which form the.soil arc shown 
togethW with different types of soil, (b) An 
exhibition demonstrating the use of clilfercnt 
types of fertilizer. The red clo\ er plant is taken 
as an example of the use of pl.ints w hich harbour 
nitrogcn-fixing b.icteri.i. photographs explain 
the scijuence of events. In the foreground the 
dilfertnce between untreated plants and plants 
which recti\cil fLrtilizcr is clearly demonstrated. 
(Photos: American Museum of Natural ihs- 
(or)7 New York)' 
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)2a, 32K i2t. Three examples of •suitcase* 
cxhtbtts. {it) Palaeolitliie atui Neolithic cul 
tural periods in Wales. The hingul cw\Lrs p^ci- 
tea the glass front of the case aiul'haAc been 
used to mount illu&cratums showing the use of 
the fhntand^tonc implements, (h) The manufac- 
ture of pottery using the wh^el. Siote a model of 
the wheel (lower left) and a full si^e glazed 
pitcher (Hghtj. A> The parts of the wheat grain. 
Common uses of wheat and a model of an 
enlarged grain. In the foreground, the sequence 
in the preparation of the model. (Photos. ^lu- 
seums Schools Ser\ice of th»- NatK>nal Museum 
of Wales, CardiJO 
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JJa, SSh, fa) Frnmcwork of a wall-cflsc mndc 
of prefabricated parts. The frame is easily 
assembled and dismantled; it is equipped with 
patent<v» nuts which arc held in place with 
springs so ♦sat the bolts can be easily inserted 
and tighte.ied. (Photo: Unistrut Products, 
Wayne, Michigan) (!/) Light industrial scaf- 



folding was used to prepare this exhibition. 
Panels arc set in place for the exhibition of 
photographs oPAfrican fauna. The scaffolding, 
and p anels can be used again for other exhibi- 
tions. (Photo: Musdum d*IIistoirc Naturclle, 
Paris) 



/•/rf, Nb, Ni» Trailcr-typc mobile museums. 
(a) Mobile unit developed for the National 
Museum in Warsaw. This circulated the exhibi- 
tion of Mickicwicz- Pushkin, 1949. The top of 
the trailer is designed to admit natural light. 
(h) Trailer unit of the Virginia Museum of 
fmc Arss, Richmond, Virginia. Note thv use o( 
vertical panels set alongside the trailer w ith* 
explanatory material, sheltered by a plastic 
awning, (t) Interior \k\\ of the Richmond 
trailer unit. Exhibition of paintings in which 
only artificial light frtmi ceiling fixtures is 
used. 



3^, Types of educational material prepared and 
circulated by the Museum of Modern Art, New 
York. Slide projector; set of slides and printed 
talks, portfolio of photographic enlargements; 
classroom booklet of instruction. How to Make 
Pottery and Ceramic Sculpture^ exhibition of 
enlarged photographs of pottery forms, set 
containing slides, lecture un a record with player 
and loudspeaker. 
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A moulded plastic frame designed at the 
Walker Art Centre, Minneapolis, to enclose 
watercoiours in air-sealed 'envelopes' for a 
tra\clling exhibition sent to South America. 
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37a^ 371k (a) Small cut-out forms simulate 
t'lgiircs and shuw huw thi. mati.rial was worn. 
Panels hcip tu unify thi. display of n \arictv uf 
small objects. (Photo: Museum of Modern Art, 



New York) (b) Display cases and^tands for 
(hi. Suphi^ Tcduroxitch M(.niurial Cxhibitiun, 
1955. (Phutu. Victoria nnd Albert Museum, 
London) 



)8iiy SHb, ill) A trav .Iling Lxhibitiun uf huusc- 
huld libjccts CLscfiil Objects') prepared by the 
Museum of .NltnlLrn Art, New YorL The tables 
anil supptirting frames arc standardi2cd to 
facilitate packing, assembly and disassembly, 
(b/ An Lxhibitiun for schtiols. Machine Art, 
prepared by the Lducationa! Program of the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York. Some 
objects are ilxcd to tliL background panel, 
titliers may be removed for "Smpping. The 
transparent covering is made of plastic (plexi- 
glass) which can be easily inserted or removed 
through grooves at the sides of the case. 



J9a, )9(, }9d, S9f, S9f^ Sclf-comaincd 
(ra\clling cxhibicioos. An cxhibuum or- 
ganii^cd for (he synipusiuni un .iru! /utlcs {iM 
at Uncsco during May 1960. "l*hc light angled 
tubes forming the support arc inexpcnsnc to 
manufacture and can be easily stored or 
shipped* (Photo. Uncsco) (hj Man Measuring 
the World, a science exhibition prepared by 
Uncsco atid circulated among a number of 
countries. The bent tube framework supports 
\ertical explanatory panels, instruments are 
shown on a bench. (Photo: Unescu) 
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(c) \ carclhfMrJ carton liiicJ with plastic foam 
in which glass articles can he nested, bc^cral 
cartons arc then placed in shcKcJ packing 
cases made (^f wood. (Photo. a>rning *\fuscum 
of Glass, C'orning Glass Center, Corning, New 
\ork) fdj Pyramidal casts made of plastic can 
he joined together hi a series of difFerent com- 
binations, rear \ie\\ of an assembled unit 
being loa<led on a truck. (Plu>to. Corning 
Museum of C>lass) 
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(e),\ fully installed display. Cach pyramidal Planning Teaching Model. The case contains a 

unit IS indcpcndentfand has its own fluorescent number of units for working out problems an^ 

lighting system and a label printed in white solutions as well as texts and other illustrative 

letters on a black background. (Photo. Corning material. (Photo; Museum of *\fodern Art, New 

Museum of Glass) (f) A Neighbourhood York) 




•/O. Case containing sculpture. Note *fjn.s' 
placed on the top and the sides of the case so 
that packers have to place it upright, The photo- 
graph also shows the metal plates^to receive 
bolf^ when the case is closed for >iiipping. 
(Photo: Museum of Modern Art, New York) 



-//. Packing box designed by the Addison 
Oallery of American Art, Andover, xNfassa-* 
cltusetts. Paintings fit into individual ti^ys 
or racks which have been padded with felt. 
This eliminates the need for removable p.1ckinir 
material. ^ 



•/-. Cisc fi;r iinifi)rmly framed aiul 
matted \\aicrci>U)iirs which ha\c 
bcca placed in ciu elopes or inner 
cases (sec Fig. 22). J-ramcs, cases 
and boxes can oficn be rc-uscd 
for either similar exhibitions pre- 
pared for tours. Smaller pictures 
are fitted into the case by filling in 
open sp.aces with excelsior pads 
wrapped with paper. Large pads, 
show n on the bottom, are placed 
on top of the open-ended inner 
casc^ to prevent them from slip- 
ping during tr.ansit. (Museum of 
iNfodern Art. New York) 



•/i. A shipping case designed to 
carry p.ainttngs which could be 
fitted in only one w .ay, by slidwiB' 
them into appropriate grooves 
p.idded u ith foam rubber (sec also 
fig. -?i). (Museum of Modern Art, 



- York) 
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-f-fa, 44h, 44c, 44(1, 44c, I'rcpanuions for a 
tUNclling txhibitiun, Lnglish Silver 1660-1,910, 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 
(<i) Packing material is being rt;l!ed into- wads 
ttlade of sheets of small hand p.ipcr faced \\ith 
tissue, (b) The larger pieces have been placed 
in the bottom of the case and smaller objects 
are now being nested in the larger ones. Note 
also the padded waxed, paper lining the con- 



\ 



(c) Dismantling one of the cases used for 
travelling exhibitions. This case packs into eight 
separate flat pieces, (il) Loading tlie packing 
cases .into one of the two \*ans of the museunu 
Assembling the exhibition. The case shown 
is complete except for the final side^panel of 
glass* within the case a separate compartment 
has been set into place to show off the pieces 
effectively. The entire exhibition included six of 
these units. (Photos t Crown Copyright, 1961) 




I he small piece of sculpture shown on the 
left IS to be put in the hmcr wooden box and 
held in place by two padded braces. It.\i-ill then 
be placed in its own excelsior padded compart- 
ment. The sculpture at the right is shown in 
Its bed of excelsior. When packed for shipment 
It would be wrapped in the ch^th case prior to 
being placed in the excelsior. (Photo. Museum 
of Modern Art, New York) 




-Z^. A large crate containing sc\4cral inner boxes 
of wood. The small boxes arc lined with foam 
rubber pads and braces have been fitted to hold 
the sculpture in place. The inner boxes arc theft 
floated* in lightly packed excelsior. Exhibitors 
arc requested not to rcmov c the inner cases from 
the packing box. (Photo. Museum of Modern 
Art, New York) 
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lit annuul the object, l ite braces .iru attached to 
the \\A\h of the paeknig case 1)> .screws through 
right-angle metal plates. Diret^tuiiis to packers 
.ire written on the braces with indelible ink. 
I if J Container fur a large bronj:c figurcv Felt 
pads line all braces \\here\er they ctime into 
cont.tct with the sculpture and are also pl.iced 
at the top and the base. Note markin|j;s on bo\ 
to guide shippers and packers and the i'lns pl.iced 
on the sides and co\er. I'he bolts encircled m 
ink at the sides are those \.hich fasten ibx 
braces holding the figure to the sides of the 
CISC. (Photos: Museum of Modern Art, Now 
York) 
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48a^ -fSby 48c. A large sculpture by Henry 
Moore being packed for overseas shipment. 
(a) Padded cross-bars hold the figure firmly in 
place; note that all braces,are bolted, not nailed, 
into place, (h) Detail showing padding on the 
blocks which have been bolted into place to brace 
the elbow of the reclining figure, (c) Method 
of framing and bracing for the entire case. The 
waterproof lining has been torn away to show 
the details of the cioss-bracing ust'd in the 
case. (Photos: San Francisco Museum of Art, 
San Francisco) 
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^9. Package of panels uf enlarged phutugraphs 
which have been wrapped tcgcther and sealed 
with gummed tape. The blocks placed at inter- 
vals aroCind the package are cloth-wrapped 
pad? of foam to cushion the package w !ule it is 
in transit. (Photo; Museum of Modem Art, 
New York) 
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